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Overview of Business 


not always provide the information 
required to truly assess learnings and 
effectiveness. A recent participatory 
action research (PAR) evaluation by 
Sydney Water of its ‘ESD Awareness 


rogram is an example of best practice 
g 


in this area’. 


This lack of analysis is also reflected 
in the dearth of case studies about 
learning for sustainability approaches 
to Environmental Education within 
industry’. Indeed there has been 
little discu 
compared to the formal education 
sector which, as the ‘National Review 
of Environmental Education and its 
Contribution to Sustainability in 
Australia: School Education’? illustrates, 
continues to be the dominant focus of 
much EE thought and practice. 


on at all about this topic 


However EE has been gaining ground 
over the past two years as an agenda 
within business and industry, as many 
recognise that industry engagement 

is critical if Australia is to progress 
towards a sustainable future. Recent 
examples include the NSW Council 
on Environmental Education’s 2004 
‘Effective Sustainability Education 
Conference’ which showcased a 
number of presentations addressing 
industry needs regarding learning for 
sustainability and the Environmental 
Education Summit ' Building Capacity 
for a Sustainable Future which was 
attended by industry leaders and 
university decision-makers". 


A number of professional bodies, such 
as the Business Council of Australia’, 
have released sustainability strategies, 


m Box 4.1 
Corporate Reporting on 
Training Provision 


Origin Energy's ‘Sustainability Report 

to Stakeholders’ states that in 2002-03 
approximately 1.4% of payroll was spent on 
direct training and educational assistance. 
This included nearly 47,000 hours of health 
and safety training’. 


Hunter Water's ‘2001-2002 Environmental 
Report states that since 1994 more than 

four hundred employees have received 
environmental training and that as well as 
specific environmental training, environmental 
management principles have been 
incorporated into courses for all field staff. 
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= Box 4.2 
ACTU approach to Education for 
Sustainable Development 


“Education for sustainable development 
enables people to build the knowledge, values 
and skills to take part in decisions about the 
way we act, locally and globally, to improve 
the quality of life now, without damaging 
the planet for the future. Integrating 
sustainability issues into union education and 
training will ensure unions and members act 
sustainably now and into the future.’ 


Australian Council for Trade Unions (2003, p.1) 
a, 


® Box 4.3 
World Business Council for 
Sustainable Development’? 


The WBCSD is a coalition of 170 
international companies united by a shared 
commitment to sustainability. The WBCSD's 
activities reflect its belief that the pursuit of 
sustainability is good for business and business 
is good for sustainability. It's mission is to 
provide business leadership as a catalyst for 
change toward sustainability, and to promote 
the role of eco-efficiency, innovation and 
corporate social responsibility. The WBCSD's 
education and training program aims to 
develop skills and understanding in order 

to integrate sustainability across business 
operations, sectors, countries and issues. 


m Box 4.4 
Cleaner Production through 
Industry Partnerships 


“Helping industry improve the environment 
through the Cleaner Production Industry 
Partnerships Program: Funding of $5m 

over three years with matching industry 
contributions will encourage industry to improve 
its environmental and financial performance 
through cleaner production approaches." 


NSW Government (2002, p.1) 


although few specifically consider 
learning for sustainability approaches. 
The Australian Council of Trade 
Unions (ACTU) is an exception. In 
‘A Fair Australia: Environment and 
Sustainable Development Policy the 
ACTU recognises that apart from 
informing community debate and 
policy, trade unions play an important 
role in educating and activating 
workers and employers (see Box 4.2). 


Some would argue that their role 

is vital given their widespread 
membership and extensive experience 
in addressing industrial change". 


This interest in EE and sustainability 
may be in response to international 
initiatives from organisations such 

as the World Business Council for 
Sustainable Development (WBCSD) 
(see Box 4.3) and events such as 

the World Summit on Sustainable 
Development (WSSD) which give 
prominence to business issues over 
national or state policy in addressing 
sustainability. 


Policy Frameworks 

The Australian Government's National 
Action Plan ‘EE for a Sustainable 
Future’ makes Australia one of 
relatively few countries internationally 
to have a national policy for EE. 

It is the first Australian EE policy 
document to acknowledge the need for 
learning for sustainability approaches 
to Environmental Education within 
industry, recognising the critical role 
this sector plays in efforts towards 
sustainability. However, it makes 

little mention of specific industry 
needs beyond tertiary and vocational 
education and training (VET). Instead, 
given the complexity of the issues 
involved and the lack of historical 
precedent, the Plan frames industry 
education as a longer-term goal. 


State strategies, such as ‘Hope for 

the Future the Western Australia 
Sustainability Strategy" and ‘Learning for 
Sustainability the NSW Governments 
EE Action Plan for 2002-2005" focus 
mainly on the role of formal education 
and taining in promoting sustainability 
within business and industry. They give 
little consideration to other sources, 

such as company-developed programs or 
informal learning opportunities such as 
those documented in this study. However 
‘Learning for Sustainability does highlight 
industry partnerships and education 

for cleaner production as one of its six 
priority action areas (see Box 4.4). 


In the UK in particular, industry needs 
are a key focus of sustainability education 
strategies. For example, ‘Learning to 

Last’ the Governments Sustainable 
Development Education Strategy for 
England, has a dedicated section on 
“Workforce Development (see Box 4.5). 


In addition the UK Department for 
Environment, Food and Rural Affairs 
(DEFRA) has recently released a series of 
Learning Guides for Professional Bodies, 
Sector Skills Councils and Trade Unions 
entitled ‘Sustainable Development throug), 
Education’? (see Box 4.6). 


Education for Sustainability 

A number of the above strategies 

talk about education or learning for 
sustainability and differentiate between 
this and EE. 


In practice, Environmental Education 
approaches tend to disseminate 
knowledge about sustainability. Yet 
increased awareness and understanding 
about sustainability issues are only part 
of the solution, as they in themselves do 
not necessarily lead to change. Australian 
companies are currently inundated 
with information about sustainability, 
but progress towards more sustainable 
practice remains slow. 
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) organisation or industry?'. 


sustainability 
cs often struggle to distinguish 
environmental performance and 
«^er notion of sustainability. 
tsar have made this distinction 
e that sustainability involves 
d changes in core thinking, 
^ and practices*’. Many advocates 
«inability therefore question 
er incremental change strategies 
co or enough, regarding them as more 
Focused on maintaining the status quo? 
or unable to progress a company beyond 
the initial corporate sustainability stages 
of environmental compliance and 
performance. 


‘They claim incremental change can be 
effective for small day-to-day changes, 
but not the fundamental and long 
lasting shift in corporate culture required 
for sustainability. For this, they argue, 
companies need transformational change 
(see Box 4.8). 


"The compliance and performance 
promoted by much of the industry 


EE in Australia still has an important 
role to play in assisting changes to 
sustainability, but will not necessarily 
lead to deeper lasting change. For such 
change to occur, companies must define 
where they want to be and explore 
alternatives for getting there”. 


This process of envisioning and futures 
thinking is critical for companies to 
align themselves with change towards 
sustainability% and helps frame 
sustainability as an opportunity rather 
than a risk that needs to be minimised? 
(see Box 4.9). 


The majority of the EE opportunities 
available to Australian business and 
industry differ from this approach, 
providing a one-way dissemination of 
information from ‘experts’ to companies 
instructing them exactly where they 
should go and how they should get 
there”, 


The concept of Sustainability Focused 
Organisational Learning (SFOL) 

has emerged in recent research”, as 

a term to describe the experiences of 
companies that are attempting to pursue 
sustainability while making substantial 
changes to their organisational cultures. 


There is a growing body of evidence to 
suggest that those organisations that 
adopt sustainability are accelerating this 
change by using organisational learning? 
(see Box 4.10). In the end sustainability 
cannot be achieved without innovation, 
and innovation is best achieved in a 
culture that embraces learning”. 


‘The challenge for EE if it is to 

fully contribute to business and 

industry sustainability is to foster 

this organisational learning as well as 
providing opportunities for executives 
and the wider workforce to develop the 
necessary knowledge and skills (see Boxes 
4.11 and 4.12). 


® Box 4.5 
"Learning to Last" 


"Learning to Last’ looks at the role of 
employers, trade unions, professional bodies, 
government, higher education institutions, 
e-learning providers and business schools in 
promoting learning for sustainability, It also 
notes the need for a common sustainability 
language, greater promotion of the business 
case for sustainability and firmer connections 
between sustainability and funding in order for 
learning for sustainability to be fully embraced. 


= Box 4.6 
Sustainable Development 
through Education 


"To reach everyone, education for sustainable 
development must be relevant, suit its 
audience and be delivered in language 
everyone can understand and act upon... 
Providing information and advice about 

how to act more sustainably is relatively 

easy. More difficult is making sure that it is 
understood and acted upon. Motivation is 
the key — wanting to learn. Interest needs to 
be gained and built on, until each learner is 
fully engaged... Engagement delivers changed 
attitudes, fresh ideas, different patterns of 
behaviour. The greater the engagement, the 
more instinctive the learning, leading to 
action and the development of best practice. 
As education and action proceed hand-in- 
hand, measuring your progress and evaluating 
how successful you are will be essential." 


Sustainable Development Education Panel 
(UK) (2002, p.10) 


m Box 4.7 
More than the Skills Agenda 


"Learning for sustainability is far more than 
the skills agenda." 


Holland (2002, p.5) 
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® Box 4.8 ® Box 4.10 
Successful Transformational Learning Organisations 
‘Learning organisations are those that 
Implementing transformational change have in place systems, mechanisms and 
strategies involves radically changing the processes, that are used to continually 
mindsets, cultures, structures and products of enhance their capabilities and those who 


work with [them] or for [them], to achieve 


a gs Lp sustainable objectives - for themselves and the 


“Ten steps to creating a successful communities IR which they participate. The 
transformational change program: important points to note about this definition 
are that learning organisations: 


1. Know where you are now. 
© Are adaptive to their external environment. 
2, Develop the vision — the dream isation. 
een ESI © Continually enhance their capability to change. 


3. Identify the gap. 
asi eua * Develop collective as well as individual 
4. Assess the readiness for change. learning. 
5; Set the scene for action. € Use the results of learning to achieve better 
results. 
6. Secure basic compliance first. 
David Skyrme Associates (2004, p. 1) 


7. Move beyond compliance. 
bp e 
8. Establish the performance criteria for 


‘compliance plus’. = Box 4.11 
9. Launch and manage the transformational Org eal 
EST AUSTR and Survival 
10. Maintain the rage’. ‘(Education for Sustainability] can help bring 
about changes in your own organisation 
Dunphy et al (2003, p.261) to make it sustainable. That may sound 
challenging. But that is what every organisation 
SSS EE has to face. Increasingly this is what will 
determine an organisation's success and survival. 
= Box 4.9 If you implement sustainable development 
Fi E. education in your organisation you are in a 
utures Thinking better position to advise and help others.” 
“The Fundamental premise of futures 2 
thinking is har die fütdre is hor somewhere E M mun 
we are going, but something we are Mu (UR) (2002593) 
creating. There is a range of possible futures, 

A h a eel 
depending on our choices.’ | 
Lowe (2000, p.3) m Box 4.12 

Organisations Working Together 


eS SS a a a el 
“Everywhere, boards of companies, executives 
of professional bodies, trade unions and 
educational institutions, trustees of charities 
and directors of public amenities are 
working together to commit to sustainable 
development and develop their organisation's 
ability to deliver it.’ 


Department for Environment, Food and Rural 
Affairs (UK) (2002, p.5) 
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Formal Education and Training 
for Industry — Contributions from 
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vii 


viii) Formal Education for Business 
— Contributions from the 
University Sector 
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i) Informal Learning sg 


® Box 4.13 
Ovagreen** 


Arup is a global engineering consultancy with 
offices throughout Australia. In 2000 a group 
of Arup staff in Sydney believed they could 
make a difference to the environment and 
formed a group called Ovagreen (named after 
the founder of the company, Sir Ove Arup). 
‘Their achievements inspired other offices and 
nted in 


the Ovagreen network is now repr 
over 100 Arup offices worldwide. Initiatives 
implemented by Ovagreen in the Sydney 
office include: 


* Green transport survey and plan, address- 
ing both travel between home and work 
and travel for work. 


e Waste minimisation and recycling 
programs, including educational campaigns 
aimed at colleagues. 


€ Assessment of energy use and lighting, 
in conjunction with ideas to reduce energy 
consumption. 


* Assessment of purchasing decisions, 
focusing on both environmentally and 
socially responsible products. 


m Box 4.14 
BCC Internal Sustainability 
Network"! 


Brisbane City Council (BCC) has a 
Sustainability Working Group which meets 
regularly and coordinates an internal series 
of sustainability seminars by guest speakers 
who are invited to talk to Council staff about 
sustainability issues. 


It is thought that only 20% of what 
we learn related to work comes from 
formal structured training”. Informal 
interaction with peers is seen as the 
predominant wa 
learn. These interactions range from 


; that many employees 


chance meetings by the water cooler? 
to official conferences and networking 
events. However many organisations 
are oblivious to this ‘invisible’ everyday 
learning and fail to invest either 

time or money in it’. This is not to 


suggest that industry should abandon 
formal learning, but to highlight 

the complementary role of informal 
learning, especially for people who 
cannot commit to higher education. 
Indeed, attributes of formality and 
informality are present in many learning 
situations and the two are not often 
easily separated. 


Sustainability requires companies to 
participate in collaborative action 
that links traditional business issues 
to a set of environmental and social 
concerns”. The cross-functional 
nature of sustainability requires the 
involvement of a broad range of 
employees. These employees may form 
an internal network for progressing 
sustainability which can be instigated 
by management or by the employees 
themselves (see Box 4.13). 


However sustainability also requires 
companies to acquire knowledge that 
is not ordinarily found in their existing 
repertoire or experience“, They may 
invite consultants or other ‘experts’ 
into their organisations (see Box 4.14) 
or participate in external networks to 
acquire this knowledge. 


External Networks 

External networks are a key source of 
informal peer-to-peer learning and as 
such represent far more to companies 
than just an avenue for communicating 
corporate information or identifying 
new sales opportunities. There are a 
number of sustainability networks 

in Australia which are organised by 
government, industry or NGOs and 
often in partnership with each other (sc 
Box 4.15). 


Professional and industry association: 
such as Engineers Australia” (formerl 
the Institution of Engineers Australia 
the Property Council of Australia'* 
and the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants in Australia* all regular 
provide networking and information 
sharing opportunities concerning th 
environment and sustainability. 


Many attract membership fees and, rel 
to this, it would seem that the range an 
diversity of networks in which employe 
may legitimately participate tends to 
increase with seniority“. 


Sustainability networks may be topic 
based, sector-based or region-based 


involving mainly ‘horizontal’ cooperat 
between companies but increasingly thi 
collaboration can be ‘vertical’ with the 
growing appreciation that the next step 
after moving from confrontational to 
cooperative relationships within supply 
chains is to engage in a process of shared 
development and learning”. 


Whether driven by personal values 
sire co establish the financial 
case for sustainability** the 
ers of such networks act as 
rs rather than instructors. 
e is to provide a framework for 
by selecting discussion topics 
iring collaborative processes 
participants, a role which 
e also gives chem a degree of 
er the outcomes. For such 
srs best practice in learning for 
bility is to encourage ‘critical 
in rather than merely the 
tion of information from 
novice, which only amounts 
ng about sustainability and 
necessary build motivation 
icity for change”. 


n Social Situations 
ith che findings of a recent 
it employees learn as much 
caks and lunch as during 
. the organisers of many 
lity network events build 
r participants to socialise 
tween and after sessions. The 
ue of the increasing number 
ability conferences being 
d in Australia by professional 
anisers, government, industry 
» ons, business groups and 
N isee Box 4.16). Websites like 
‘Srsrsinability Month’? in Victoria 
help inform people about sustainability 
conferences and other events. 


‘This follows a pattern also observed 
overseas, for example, ‘Zhe Conference 
Board’ in New York organises a series 
of conferences, councils and working 
groups on all aspects of corporate 
citizenship, 


In addition to specific sustainability- 
focused conferences, environmental 
and sustainability issues are increasingly 
to be found on the agenda of regular 
industry events. For example, the 

2004 Australian Gold Conference in 


Perth adopted as its theme ‘Gold: A 
Sustainable Industry **. 


The constraint with this type of 
learning at conferences and ad hoc 
network events is that they are often 
necessarily limited in duration as 
employees cannot be absent from 
work for long periods of time. Some 
sustainability networks therefore 
place great emphasis on creating a 
regular program of social functions for 
building relationships and dialogue 
(see Box 4.17). 


This means that individual participants 
require well-developed social skills 

if they are to maximise the learning 
opportunities available to them. 
Participants in such networks also need 
positive feelings of self** and to feel 

that they are in a non-threatening and 
supportive environment” where they 
are comfortable feeling vulnerable and 
willing to share risk**, This is not always 
easy when interacting with clients, 
competitors or even colleagues due to the 
perceived need to portray competence”. 
Studies therefore demonstrate the 
importance of trust as a crucial pre- 
condition for effective learning”. 


Most networks involve face-to-face 
contact with people present in real time 
but advances in technology, including 
chat rooms, instant messaging, 
discussion boards and list servers, 

mean that networks can also function 
in a virtual environment. The CSIRO 
Sustainability Network, for example, is a 
"virtual learning community of practice 
dedicated to the inclusive exchange of 
ideas and information on sustainability 
and sustainable development*!. 


Similarly the Australian National 
Sustainability Initiative (ANSI) will 
shortly launch a sustainability network 
in the form of an online community 
for all groups and individuals involved 
in sustainability-related activities in 


® Box 4.15 
Green Capital“ 


Green Capital is an initiative of NGO the 
"Total Environment Centre (TEC). It aims 
to act as a facilitator, researcher and driver 
of the corporate social responsibility (CSR) 
agenda through regular forums, workshops, 
publications, public reviews and newsletters 
which are sponsored in part by government 
and private corporations. Green Capital 
events in Sydney and Melbourne regularly 
attract over 200 participants. 


m Box 4.16 
Enviro 04°° 


Quitz Event Management organised the third 
biennial Enviro conference in conjunction 
with five industry associations: Australian 
Water Association, Australian Business 
Council for Sustainable Energy, Clean 

Air Society of Australia & New Zealand, 
Environment Business Australia and Waste 
Management Association of Australia. The 
conference incorporated a structured ‘social 
and networking program’ which included 
welcome drinks, a gala dinner and guided 
sightseeing tours of Sydney. 


= Box 4.17 
Ecochicks** 


Ecochicks is a Sydney-based group consisting 
of over 200 women who work in, or have 

an interest in, environmental fields. It was 
formed in 1999 by a group of women working 
on projects related to the Sydney 2000 
Olympics Green Games, who felt the need 

for some information sharing and networking 
support amongst other women. The Ecochick 
philosophy is to promote education and 
awareness of a variety of issues in an enjoyable 
social context. Current membership includes 
a diversity of fields and occupations covering 
NGOs, private industry, environmental 
consulting, manufacturing and local and state 
government agencies. The group distributes 

a monthly e-newsletter featuring discussion 
topics, upcoming events and member updates. 
It also arranges monthly functions which 
typically involve a guest presenter, site visit, 
excursion or social dinner. 
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= Box 4.18 
Australian Corporate 
Citizenship Alliance (ACCA)* 


The ACCA is a national organisation whose 
website says that it facilitates group and 
individual learning by: 


* Meeting informally as individuals on a 
regular basis to discuss relevant issues and 
share experiences. 


© Meeting informally in smaller groups over a meal. 


* Meeting more formally as individuals or as 
representatives of our companies or 
organisations in smaller ‘learning groups. 
Learning groups explore specific topics in 
depth, offering the opportunity for people 
and corporations to grow their learning 
together in a more focused and targeted way. 


© Organising occasional seminars, work 
shops, lectures and roundtables on topics 
of current relevance. These may feature a 
visiting speaker, but most often centre on 
sharing the knowledge and experience of 
informed ACCA members. 


* Supporting appropriate workshops, seminars 
and conferences organised by other groups. 


* Maintaining an interactive website. 


m Box 4.19 
Learning Networks 


‘Learning networks have the following features: 

© They are formally established and defined. 

* They have a primary learning target — some 
specific learning/knowledge which the 


network is going to enable. 


* They have a structure for operation, with 
boundaries defining participation. 


They involve processes which can be 
mapped on to the learning cycle. 


* They require measurement of learning out 
comcs to provide feedback to the operation of 
the network and to indicate whether or not to 
continue with the formal arrangement’. 


Bessant, Kaplinsky & Morris (2003, p.23) 


Australia. It aims to provide a central 
reference point and educational resource 
on sustainability issues to stimulate 
collaboration, facilitate dissemination of 
sustainability innovations and practical 
applications and provide research 
support for the community, business and 
government. 


Learning often occurs as a ‘by-product’ 
of network activities, but in some cases 
it is possible to see that learning is 

the primary purpose around which a 
network is built** (see Box 4.18). 


Learning Networks 

Such ‘learning networks’ have a 
number of common features (see Box 
4.19) the primary one being that they 
all use the principle of shared learning 
to enable capacity development“. 


They do this by helping participants 
remain up to date and helping them 
sort through and prioritise this 
information”, Therefore the more 
inclusive the network is, the greater 
the demands on the ‘process skills’ of 
participants to reconcile the apparent 
conflicts arising from differences of 
perspective and language amongst the 
various network members.” 


The best examples of learning networks 
also allow participants to construct new 
knowledge by providing environments 
in which the negotiation of meaning and 
co-creation of knowledge can occur“. 


This in turn creates the ground for the 
innovation, adaptation? and holistic 


thinking essential for sustainability. 


This is not to suggest however that pec: 
networks are infallible in promoting 
industry learning for sustainability. 
Firstly, it must be acknowledged that 
attendance does not necessarily lead 
to learning. Secondly, for maximum 
impact, they require that individuals 
spread the knowledge from their 
networks into their internal corporate 
structures’. This may not always occur, 
however, due to time constraints, lack 
of an appropriate avenue or forum, or 
because in some contexts employees 
may jealously guard their learning to 
further their own self-advancement”. 
Other potential drawbacks include the 
difficulty for new members to get up 
to speed, the need to be fairly self- 
sufficient and motivated, the fact that 
feedback is often missing and that the: 
can be a ‘curriculum of the commons 
which leads to unintended learning 
through errors, misinformation and 
personal agenda setting."? 


Peer networks and other forms 

of informal education have a key 

role to play in advancing industry 
sustainability. They place control of 
learning primarily in the hands of th 
learner, which ensures the flexibility | 
relevance needed to build motivatio:- 
and capacity for change within the fs 
moving corporate sustainability agen. 
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Corporations and governments 

are using the concept of product 
stewardship and the practice of Life 
Cycle Analysis in the following ways: 


* Government bodies use them to 
monitor and regulate resource 
consumption, waste and pollution in 
an attempt to extend businesses’ 
responsibility for the impacts of 
their products (see Box 4.21); 


* Corporations addressing sustain- 
ability are accepting stewardship 


A National Review of 


to Sustainabilit 


for their products and employing 
LCA to analyse and address their 
environmental impacts; 


* Global governance organisations 
also employ product stewardship 
as an approach to dealing with the 
broader concerns of sustainable 
production and consumptiom'*. This 
addresses issues such as waste at a 
more systemic level, engaging with 
the root cause of the problem (see 
Box 4.22). 


Education is the key to attaining the 
change outcomes identified above. 
Some LCA initiatives recognise this 
and have included an education or 
informal learning component whilst 
others are yet to discover the value 
of this process in facilitating change 
towards sustainability. 


Role of Government in Fostering 
Product Stewardship 

Australian federal and state governments 
see product stewardship as a policy tool 
to address a number of sustainability 
issues, primarily waste management”. 
In Victoria, the EPA, EcoRecycle 
Victoria and local industry have 
partnered to develop the ' Towards Zero 
Waste Strategy’, which outlines several 
product stewardship initiatives. This 
strategy focuses on installing systems 
and infrastructures to support these 
programs as well as encouraging the 
development of technical tools to address 
environmental problems. Such measures 
aim for greater resource efficiencies to 
benefit both the environment and the 
business bottom line. 
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E Box 4.20 
Life Cycle Analysis 


‘Life Cycle Analysis is a potentially powerful 
tool which can assist regulators to formulate 
environmental legislation, help manufacturers 
analyse their processes and improve their 
products, and perhaps enable customers to 
make more informed choices.’ 


Global Development Research Center (2004, p.1) 


m Box 4.21 
Producer Responsibility 


"In Australia there are already national 
product stewardship programs in place 

for products such as mobile phones and 
consumer packaging. In addition the NSW 
DEC has released its draft priority statement 
for Extended Producer Responsibility (EPR) 
arrangements, which relate specifically to 
manufacturers taking greater responsibility 
for their products." 


EcoRecycle Victoria (2004a, p.1) 
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® Box 4.22 
UNEP Life Cycle Forum'* 


UNEP has established an International 

Life Cycle Partnership with industry bodies 
to develop and disseminate practical tools 
for evaluating the opportunities and risks 
associated with products and services over 
their entire life cycle. This initiative will 
translate life cycle thinking into practice and 
support change towards sustainable patterns 
of production and consumption. 


‘The partnership incorporates a global 
life cycle forum to exchange information 
and to advance the concept of Life Cycle 
Analysis and Management. It also provides 
a web site with LCA guidelines and case 
studies. This approach shares learnings, 
informs and builds understanding for 
product stewardship and its associated 
approaches. The forum could be improved 
by encouraging the development of local 
networks and promoting more active 
collaboration between stakeholders to 
resolve issues. 


m Box 4.23 
National Packaging Covenant” 


‘This covenant is a policy instrument for 
managing packaging waste in Australia. It is 
a five-year agreement signed by government 
and industry stakeholders in 1999 and based 
on the principles of shared responsibility 
through product stewardship. The Beverage 
Industry Environment Council is a signatory 
and has developed a waste management 
action plan as part of the national packaging 
covenant. The education component of 
this plan includes accredited professional 
education of waste educators, best practice 
seminars for government and industry and 
public awareness campaigns such as ‘Do the 
Right Thing*". While these programs are 
informative, they would benefit from a more 
participatory approach to solving the waste 
problem that builds a sense of ownership for 
the issue across stakeholder groups. 


Strategies such as these often place the 
responsibility for resolving sustainability 
issues with technical specialists. 

Product Life Cycle Analysis and the 
re-engineering process involved in 

its implementation can be complex 
undertakings and reliance on technical 
tools tends to promote expert-driven 
approaches to achieving sustainability. 
While technical solutions are vital 

for sustainability, they do need to be 
complemented with participatory 
learning processes that engender a 
sense of ownership for change towards 
sustainability across stakeholder groups. 


For example, the National Packaging 
Covenant?! built partnerships between 
industry and government and 
relationships along the supply chain. 

It is beginning to engage with learning 
for sustainability by facilitating multi- 
stakeholder dialogue and collaborative 
decision-making and interaction on issues 
such as increasing producer responsibility 
for designated materials and the review 
of current policies and programs (see 
Box 4.23). It is also important to secure 
executive support for ‘cradle-to-grave’ 
product management to ensure 
organisational commitment to LCA. 


Australian Government assistance to 
industry with regard to product 
stewardship is primarily provided 

in the form of funding and through 
the development of best practice 
environmental standards, for adoption 
by industry**. There is little evidence 
that government is investing in 
education to build capacity and 
support industry to adopt these 
standards. Instead it chooses to target 
information to assist communities and 
individuals to avoid waste and recycle. 
There are some valuable overseas 
experiences in this area, for example 
Environment Canada (see Box 4.24) 
is fostering product stewardship by 
providing industry with educational 
resources and opportunities to build 
capacity. The resources include 
manuals, toolkits and guiding 


principles**, 


The Victorian Government (EPA 
Victoria) uses Sustainability Covenan 
to develop product stewardship. 
These flexible, voluntary partnerships 
typically involve manufacturers, 
retailers, consumers and government. 
The Covenants provide a framework 
for proactive commitment to increase 
resource efficiency and reduce the 
ecological impacts of products and 
services**. Businesses who participate 
work with EPA Victoria to develop 
action plans to tackle the issue in 
question. The covenants seek to build 
capacity and empower industry to 
imagine and shape a sustainability 
agenda in collaboration with other 
stakeholders. This is in line with 
learning for sustainability, which 
encourages participatory problem 
solving and shared decision-making. 
Business commitment to sustainabilic) 
solutions is greatly strengthened by 
their contribution to designing and 
implementing the solution**. 


Life Cycle Analysis Education 

and Training 

LCA education for Australian business 
and industry is generally provided by 
environmental training consultancies. 
Their courses are designed for 
environmental managers and those st- 
involved in quality assurance”. This | 

on a specific target audience promot: 
expert-driven approaches to sustainal v 
solutions. The LCA training module: 

of these consultancies follow a practic. 
technical environmental managemen: 
system (EMS) model and treat LCA as à 
tool or method to understand and address 
environmental impacts (see Box 4.25). 


While technical solutions to 
environmental problems of course 

have value they do not in themselves 
constitute a complete solution to 
sustainability issues. Business and 
industry need to complement this 
practical approach with a more profound 
reflection on the systemic factors at 
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part building and fosters 
coll e learning for change towards 
suste iy. The added value of this 
been recognised by the 
Sustainability Analysis (ISA) 
ed at the University of Sydney 
^» incorporated participatory 


tive learning into a LCA 
approach to assist with implementing 
the changes sought (see Box 4.27). This 
is an innovative program which takes 


implementation to another level. 


When LCA is Aligned with 
Sustainability 

Companies that are looking at 

product stewardship through 
sustainability ‘glasses’ are employing 

the concepts of LCA to design for the 
environment® going beyond minimizing 
environmental impact. In Australia, 
BlueScope Steel uses LCA to re-engineer 


manufacturing processes and reduce 
environmental impacts. This company 
has also developed a decision support 
tool used in construction to assist in 
‘green design», Companies using LCA 
techniques in this ‘eco-design’ way are 
moving closer to sustainability practice 
by adopting a more systemic approach 
to addressing environmental impacts (see 
Box 4.28). 


LCA has also been put forward as a 
decision making tool to assist industry 
in addressing sustainability issues. It 
structures information and directs 
attention to problematic areas of 
business practice. It has the potential 
to change people's way of dealing with 
products and the environment from 

a focus on end-of-pipe solutions to a 
life-cycle thinking approach, which 
tackles environmental problems in a 
more systemic manner”, This is also 
aligned with learning for sustainability, 
which advocates systemic thinking and 
building people's capacity for decision- 
making — especially when it tackles 
organisational culture. 


However, in practice, many corporations 
deal with LCA more superficially and 
mainly in a technical way. Although 
some develop a more sophisticated 
understanding of environmental issues 
through this approach, it has also been 
criticised for its complexity and its failure 
to question the fundamental values of 
business practice” (see Box 4.29). 


Intra-Organisational and Systemic 
Approaches 

The concepts of product stewardship 
and Life Cycle Analysis extend 
producer responsibility for a product's 
environmental, social and economic 
costs ‘from cradle to grave’. Product 
stewardship encourages a systemic 
approach to sustainability issues and 
promotes corporate responsibility for 
the full impacts of its operations and 
outputs. This redresses the diffusion of 


E Box 4.24 
Government Educating for 


Product Stewardship™ 


Environment Canada has hosted workshops 
to provide a multi-stakeholder forum for 
industry, stewardship boards, government 
and academics to discuss issues that pertain to 
product stewardship. The objectives were to 
share information on policies and initiatives, 
improve idea-sharing and co-operative 
approaches and to improve the performance 
and measurement of existing programs. This 
is good practice in learning for sustainability, 
encouraging multi-stakeholder involvement 
in decision-making and collaborative, 
supportive approaches to program evaluation. 


m Box 4.25 
From Cradle to Grave 


"Product life cycle analysis assesses 'cradle 

to grave’ impacts by building an inventory 
of product system inputs and outputs from 
raw materials acquisition to production, use 
and disposal; evaluating chem qualitatively 
and quantitatively; and identifying the 
system's most significant aspects. Impacts 
such as resource depletion, human health and 
ecological consequences are then factored 
into overall organisational or product 
development decision-making." 


Pirnie (2004, p.1) 


= Box 4.26 

Life Cycle Thinking 
‘Life cycle thinking offers a systemic approach 
to broadening established EMSs beyond 


operational control to other business areas 
such as product development and design." 


Arena Network Training (2004, p.1) 
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Box 4.27 
LCA Learning as a Change Process 
for Sustainability** 


The Integrated Sustainability Analysis (ISA) 
Group at the University of Sydney attempts 
to bridge the gap between the technical 
approach typically adopted by LCA and the 
need to support corporations engaging in the 
process of change for sustainability. The ISA 
Group recognises that achieving corporate 
sustainability requires not only technology 
and engineering advances, but also that 
people's capacities are built for organisational 
and cultural change. 


It is for this reason that the ISA Group has 
adopted a Participatory Action Research 
(PAR) approach to its collaborative inquiry 
into sustainability reporting. It assists the 
companies who participate to develop their 
own sustainability indicators, in line wich 
standards such as the Global Reporting 
Initiative (GRI). Action research is closely 
aligned to learning for sustainability and 
provides an established approach through 
which collaborative and iterative learning 
creates change in business practice. 


Box 4.28 
Partnerships Advancing Industry 
Sustainability 


DuPont, an international plastics 
manufacturer, has designed an innovative 
recycling process for polyester that requires 
the collaboration of its business partners. It 
is enlisting the help of the entire industry to 
reshape the polyester business into a more 
sustainable and profitable form’, This 
illustrates the potential for partnerships to 
contribute to catalytic change across whole 
sectors. 


Box 4.29 
Limitations of LCA 


‘LCA is frequently marketed as a tool for use 
in decision-making, but real-life experience 
shows that it is far from straightforward. The 
influence of LCA may remain limited and 
superficial, if it enters the decision situation 
with no anchoring in organisational culture 
and decision-makers personal world-views." 


Heiskanen (2000, p.252) 


corporate responsibility brought about 
by out-sourcing and globalisation™. 
Furthermore, LCA, in theory, brings an 
intra-organisational context into how 
sustainability issues are dealt within 
businesses. The reality, however, is that in 
most cases LCA remains the concern of 
environmental staff and lacks integration 
across corporate functions. Current 
approaches to LCA professionalise 
sustainability by internalising it 

in the existing corporate culture, 

rather than transforming this culture 
fundamentally”. They lack a learning 
for sustainability approach w hich sees 
corporate sustainability as a process 

of change traversing departmental 
divisions. These processes are needed 

to assist with the reorientation and 
alignment of business to sustainability. 
Nonetheless, current approaches direct 
attention to more systemic sustainability 
issues and suggest action beyond 

the scope of typical environmental 
management concerns. 
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Product stewardship approaches 
aligned with sustainability make the 
connection with reorientation of 
business. This tackles the complexity 
of organisational change through 
incorporating the collaborative, 
context-specific and participatory 
learning approaches which are required 
to support it. LCA as a product 
stewardship approach can shape 
decision-making and move the focus 
away from end-of-pipe solutions to 
life cycle systemic thinking. It seeks 
active collaboration of stakeholders and 
provides opportunities for informing 
and building their capacity to deal 
with the change needed to align 

an organisation with sustainability. 
Currently, there are few initiatives in 
Australia which take advantage of the 
added value of education or learning 
processes for sustainability. 
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The essive corporations 
are s lership by educating 
their olders about and 


see Box 4.30). 
nd national corporations 


focus on technical production and 
design issues and others on the 
broader notion of sustainability, such 
as the 'Communication across Cultures 
program'*, This reflects the increasing 


= Box 4.30 
Companies as Educators 


y business has to accept that it can be 
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an ec ts stakeholders. How each year regarding road safety’. 
these s perform in this role is These initiatives, when combined, * Box 4.31 
som: municated through Triple ^ document Holdens sense of corporate NEC Annual Report 2003” 
Bott porting (see Box 4.31). responsibility which involves education 3 hi 
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across a range of stakeholders. iin oes 
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P 


good example of a company that has 
embraced its role as an educator of 
employees, suppliers and customers. 
It has developed its own ‘Framework 
for EE which focuses largely on 
improving environmental performance 
and making technical advances! 
The GM ‘Suppliers Partnership for 

the Environment’ involves working 
groups established to share learning 
opportunities from best practice!™. 
This collaborative approach to 
education is in line with learning for 
sustainability. Some of the workshops 


sustainability in a range of external 
stakeholder groups that they influence 
(see Box 4.32). 


However, current supply chain 
sustainability management initiatives 
mostly focus on complying with 
environmental standards such as ISO 
14001, which focus on environmental 
performance and do not necessarily 
address the broader notion of 
sustainability. 
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® Box 4.32 
Greening the Supply Chain 


‘All organisations — but especially large 
companies and public sector organisations 
— should use procurement as a way of 
encouraging those in the supply chain to 
improve environmental performance.’ 


UK Round Table on Sustainable Development 
(2004, p.1) 
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® Box 4.33 
Nokia Environmental 
Assessments 


Nokia issues a questionnaire asking how 
suppliers manage their processes from an 
environmental perspective. This acts as a 
small-scale environmental audit, which 
focuses specifically on the components that 
Nokia is using!95. This approach to greening 
the supply chain has however been criticised 
for consisting of little more than an exercise 
in paperwork!?". 


® Box 4.34 
Nike Supplier Training 


‘Nike, an athletic shoe and apparel 
manufacturer, provides training for suppliers 
covering: Nike's corporate environmental 
policy and programs; master substances; 
legislation on products and packaging; a 
sustainability assessment; labor practices 
information and assistance in reducing 
and eliminating environmental impacts. 
Supplier facilities that do not meet Nike's 
environmental and business standards 
are offered assistance through Nike 
Environmental Action Team (NEAT) 
representatives." 


Pacific Northwest Pollution Prevention Resource 
Center (2004, p.1) 


The approaches used by companies 
to improve the environmental 
performance of suppliers typically 
include: 


* Collaborative partnering with 
suppliers and contractors. 


* Developing environmental 
procurement policies and product 
specifications. 


e Establishing environmental 
standards or management systems for 
suppliers (see Box 4.33). 


* Outreach and assistance to 
suppliers.'°* 


Education and training. 


Attempts to educate the supply chain 
range in sophistication from: 


* Developing supplier or contractor 
awareness of the buyer's requirements. 


* Helping suppliers conduct 
environmental assessments and 
reflect on changes needed. 


* Offering support to suppliers by 
providing access to education tools 
and information. 


* Offering mentoring and/or training to 
suppliers'” (see Boxes 4.34 and 4.35). 


Some of these forms of supply chain 
education are more effective in creating 
change than others. For example, 
Graham Brown & Associates conduct 
environmental training for Volvo's 
dealers and suppliers in Australia". 
Their program has a strong EMS focus 
involving environmental audits, training 
and mentoring of EMS coordinators. 
While this training does improve 
environmental performance, it could go 
further in reflecting on business practice 
and how it might benefit from change 
towards sustainability. 


A more progressive approach to green =g 
the supply chain is illustrated by 
Patagonia (see Box 4.36). This illustra 
how change for sustainability can be 
achieved through collaborative learnin 
and the development of action networ! 
which help challenge current practice (s 
Box 4.37). This represents good practicc 
in learning for sustainability. 


Westpac’s supply chain policy is also 
progressive and involves sustainability 
workshops for suppliers who choose 
to participate (see Box 4.38). Westpac 
engaged in a collaborative dialogue 
with a number of external stakeholders 
before the program was developed and 
implemented, including the Finance 
Sector Union (FSU), Australian 
Conservation Foundation (ACF) and 
sustainability consultancies with expe: 
in building corporate capacity for 
sustainability. 


Westpac has already received positive 
feedback from its suppliers and there 
some evidence of initial change bein; 
affected by these workshops'?. Westy — 5 
participatory approach to supply ch: 
education is in line with learning fo 
sustainability. In addition to this, t^ 
workshops encourage reflection on 
business practice and how it might 
improved to generate more sustain: 
outcomes. 


Insurance Australia Group (IAG) is 9 
working closely with its suppliers t: 
improve sustainability. It has intro: =d 
supplier selection guidelines, which 
include standards for sustainability 
performance developed in conjuncc on 
with its suppliers. IAG is going further 
than merely assessing performance by 
also releasing an online learning too! 
called the ‘Risk Radar’ which provides 
smash repairers with practical help in 
managing environmental and OH&S 
issues. The benefits of improved practices 
in supplier workshops can, in turn, 
translate into reductions in customer 
insurance premiums!». 


Educ: f employees is a critical 
mean -hich companies can change 
busi -tice towards sustainability. 
Rece ch conducted into best 
pract orate sustainability in 

the iter industry has found 
that es with a high level of 


con to sustainability are 

inc elements of learning for 
into their staff training 

I his education ranges in 
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ofa o awareness building about 
sus to education for cultural 
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dey t of a learning organisation. 
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to « ental training as part of an 
EN ox 4.39), EMSs provide 
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coo , practical environmental 
issu sist companies to move 

bey 'pliance and address 

en 1l performance. While many 
EN rise the need to engage staff, 
ini F training typically only 

invi »rovision of information 
tor onmental awareness and 
inst » how to comply with 

envi tal policy and standards. 

In a few of these programs are 
eval » assess their alignment or 
imp: hange towards sustainability. 
Ane vn is Sydney Water which 
recent? vested in a participatory action 
resear. - 1o evaluate its ‘ESD Awareness 


progra which all staff are required to 
undertake (see Box 4.40). 


Holden has expressed a commitment 

to environmental performance in its 
environmental policy!'*. It concentrates 
on employee awareness building in 

line with ISO 14001 and seeks to 
‘ensure that all relevant employees and 
contractors are informed and made 
aware of their personal responsibility 

to the environment’. This exhibits 
commitment to meeting environmental 
standards, but it also assumes that raised 
awareness and understanding lead to 
changes in behaviour, which is not 
always the case. 


Westpac, often cited as a leader in 
corporate sustainability in Australia, 
does not have a formal internal 
education program for sustainability. 
Instead it sees change as occurring 
through a process of internal 
communication whereby sustainability 
concepts and practices are shared with 
employees through internal media. 


Westpac's internal staff newspaper 
provides a forum for sustainability 
communication and includes regular 
updates on corporate responsibility 
programs and sustainability issues. This 
includes features designed to inform 
staff how to incorporate sustainability 
objectives into their key performance 
indicators. Company presentations and 
Human Resources induction programs 
will usually exhibit content on corporate 
responsibility and ethical codes of 
conduct. Currently a booklet on their 
policy entitled ‘Acting Ethically’ is 
included in every induction pack. 


The provision of this type of 
information is important as it raises 
awareness of company-specific 
sustainability issues, but this does not 
necessarily build capacity for change 
towards sustainability. Toyota Australia 
is actively working towards this goal 
with a wide-reaching education 
program built into its EMS and 
integrated into its corporate culture. 
Toyota has implemented a number of 
capacity-building initiatives including 
cross-functional teams, workplace 
champions and executive education 
programs and its education program 
extends to suppliers, retailers and even 
employees in their homes’. 


= Box 4.35 
Mentoring in EMS Training 


There is some indication that EMS training 

is evolving to incorporate elements of 
mentoring and network-based learning, 

In America, the National Environmental 
Education and Training Foundation has 
established the Institute for Corporate 
Environmental Mentoring to explore the 

role of mentoring in facilitating improved 
environmental and economic performance! '?, 


m Box 4.36 
Sustainable Cotton Project 


Patagonia, an international sportswear 
company, adopted a sustainable supply chain 
policy with its cotton manufacturers in the 
1990s. Their efforts to source organic cotton 
led to an active approach to building the 
capacity of their suppliers!" , In the face 

of apathy from mainstream agriculture and 
the cotton industry Patagonia established 

a productive network of linkages between 
small local suppliers. Creating collaborative 
networks in this way facilitated action 
learning. This initiative later evolved into 

the Sustainable Cotton Project, which 
incorporates a farmer environmental training 
program (called ‘BASIC’ ) and a customer 
awareness-building program (called ‘Care 
What You Wear’). 


m Box 4.37 
Action Networks 


"[Sustainability] involves different parts of 
the business and industrial system, including 
many of a firm's stakeholders in continuous 
learning, action and change. Processes of 

this kind can be viewed as multi-party 
learning — action networks that span business 
organisations and stakeholders in society. " 


Roome and Clarke (1999, p.296) 
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® Box 4.38 
Westpac Supplier Workshops 


“We will set our sustainability goals and 
expectations for suppliers and vendors by 
providing written information, and through 
open days and supplier workshops. We 

will seck feedback from suppliers on their 
satisfaction with Westpac and the quality of the 
relationship. We will establish a supplier forum 
to enable suppliers to share best practice.” 


Westpac (2003, p.5) 


® Box 4.39 
Barclays Environmental Training 


Barclays is a well-known bank in the UK and 
considered a leader in corporate sustainability. 
However its staff environmental training is 
limited to: 


* An intranet site providing detailed 
information on their EMS and ISO 14001 
requirements 


* Articles in staff publications 
* Online environmental training modules 


Only those staff members with formal 
environmental responsibilities are required to 
complete these modules!!$, 


Barclay's environmental training is delivered 
in an electronic format that provides 
instructions and guidelines as opposed to 
enabling creative problem solving approaches 
through participatory dialogue and decision- 
making. This prescriptive approach does not 
really provide opportunities for all staff to 
engage in a collaborative process of learning 
for sustainability. 


= Box 4.40 
Sydney Water Deepens Learning 
through Participatory Action 
Research’? 


“ESD Awareness is an interactive on-line 
training package providing professional 
development in sustainability for Sydney 
Water employees. An evaluation of the 
program was recently undertaken following a 
participatory action research (PAR) approach, 
with the objective of identifying whether 
change towards sustainability was occurring 
in the workplace. This process involved the 
employees as evaluators and engaged them 
in informing the development of subsequent 


training initiatives. 


PAR is a highly innovative approach to 
program evaluation in that it engages the 
stakeholders in the evaluation — in this case 
employees - who have the best insights into 
the value and limitations of the program. This 
leads to the development of deeper insights 
into the corporations learning process and 
contributes to partnerships, strengthens a 
sense of ownership and facilitates dialogue 
across company divisions. Approaching 
program evaluation in this way not only 
improves programs, but also builds internal 
capacity for change towards sustainability. 


m Box 4.41 
Corporate Universities 


The term ‘corporate university’ encompasses 
a range of conceptions regarding what 
constitutes learning in the corporate 
environment. In some instances it is 
simply re-badged internal training, and 

in others it involves re-visioned learning 
programs that seek to establish a learning 
organisation, capable of achieving change 
for sustainability!?!. Some progressive 
corporations are using these infrastructures 
for EE. 


While there are 1600 corporate universities 
in North America (including General Motors 
University - GMU!??) Australian companies 
have not followed this trend of establishing 
‘corporate universities 22, 


Corporate sustainability theref: 
requires the development of a 
learning organisation capable o! 
reflecting on business practice a: 
actively engaging with its employ s 
andother stakeholders to define 
what its role is in the achievemen: 
of sustainability. 


"Thought leaders in corporate chang 
management have continuously 
pointed to the critical role that 
the creation of a learning culture 
has in developing an organisation 
capable of achieving change 

for sustainability'?*. Corporate 
sustainability involves all 
stakeholders in understanding 
the systemic impacts of current 
business practice, identifying 
opportunities to improve practice 
and participating in the decision- 
making process regarding what 
change should take place and 
how. Companies with learning 
cultures will encourage not just th 
implementation of collaborative 
change, but also reflection on the 
actual process of change and an 
evaluation and review of its effic 


Educating the Community 

‘The growing acceptance for CS) 
and recent crises in corporate 
governance have highlighted th 
requirement for business to op: y 
communicate with its commu: 
stakeholders, to consider thei: 
needs more seriously and to ‘gi 
something back’ to the locality 11 
which it operates. 


Like many companies, City West 
Water uses its sustainability report 
as a means to communicate to its 
stakeholders (see Box 4.44). In 
2003 it was joint winner in the 
"Best Sustainability Report category 
of the Association of Chartered 
Certified Accountants (ACCA) 
Australia and New Zealand Awards 


for Sustainability Reporting together 
with two other water companies 

— Sydney Water and Watercare 
Services. While transparent 
reporting alonc does not educate 
for sustainability, it is an important 
component of the process. 


Companies committed to Corporate 
Social Responsibility are engaging 

in outreach programs to educate the 
communities in which they operate. Very 
often these programs focus on the general 
education of disadvantaged groups’*. 
‘The emphasis here is on regeneration of 
degraded communities in the interest of 
fostering social equity’. 


Education targeted at the consumer 
often takes the form of social 
marketing programs. These programs 
are designed to change consumer 
behaviour through the provision of 
information (see Box 4.45). This is 
usually related co a broader policy 
acknowledging corporate responsibility 
for products throughout their life cycle. 
These social marketing techniques 

will build awareness for sustainability 
but are limited as they do not address 
the systemic factors at the root of 
unsustainable consumption. 


Change in consumption patterns 
requires reflection on what drives them 
and the needs they fulfil. For example 
an anti-littering campaign can go 
further than encouraging responsible 
disposal of litter to encouraging 
consideration of why such packaging is 
required in the first place. Learning for 
sustainability facilitates such reflection. 


As part of a broader commitment to 
social responsibility, corporations also 
seek to financially support educational 
institutions, and encourage them to 
provide opportunities in learning for 
sustainability (see Box 4.46). General 
Motors has partnered with American 
educational institutions to integrate 
EE programs into the primary and 
secondary school curriculum". 


Investors as Educators 

There is growing interest from the 
financial sector in business learning 
for sustainability’. This is linked to 
the increasing demand for Socially 
Responsible Investment (SRI). Private 
and institutional investors are aware 
of the heightened risk associated with 
unsustainable business practice, as 
evidenced by the negative impact of 
the events at Ok Tedi on BHP Billiton’s 
share value. 


This has encouraged the development 
of sustainability indices such as the 
Dow Jones Sustainability Index 
(DJSI) and the funds managed by 
sustainable investment institutions 
such as Sustainable Asset Management 
(SAM). These factors influence how 
publicly quoted companies respond to 
sustainability issues and motivate them 
to engage in Triple Bottom Line (TBL) 
reporting (see Box 4.47 and Box 4.48). 


In order to be listed on sustainability 
indices companies usually undergo 
an assessment process. This evaluates 
the extent to which the company 

in question fulfils the sustainability 
requirements of the index. This 
typically involves an assessment 
questionnaire, review of corporate 
policies and reports, media screening 
and interviews’. The actual process 
of sustainability assessment can 

also become a learning exercise for 
corporations in what constitutes best 
practice in corporate sustainability"'^. 


While feedback from sustainable 
investment institutions can 

encourage improvements in corporate 
sustainability policy it is not aligned 
with learning for sustainability. It 
might motivate companies to reflect 
on business practice but it will not 
necessarily equip them with the skills 
to tackle complex sustainability issues. 


® Box 4.42 
HP Enabling Learning 


Hewlett-Packard (HP) is a global IT 
company known for its entrepreneurial 

and highly innovative team-based working 
environment. That sense of collaborative 
innovation is now being applied to 
developing corporate sustainability strategies. 
Core to the success of this participatory 
approach is HP's ongoing investment in 
human capital, which has helped a learning 
culture to evolve. Management actively 
encourages a culture of continuous learning 
to allow the expression of innovative ideas 
and practices!?5, 


Collaboration for sustainability also relies on 
the development of enabling organisational 
structures. Smaller division and cross- 
functional teams enable HP employees 

to communicate freely, diffuse ideas and 
exchange knowledge. This points to the 
importance of organisational change for 
sustainability, and how a learning culture can 
support that change. 


m Box 4.43 
Learning Capacity 


“How sustainable a system is ultimately 
becomes a measure of the learning capacity of 
the community in relation to its environment.’ | 


Allen et al (2002, p.35) 
a SS 


m Box 4.44 
Community Education at City 
West Water 


“Engaging with stakeholders and 
incorporating their views into our business 
activities and planning processes is an integral 
part of the way City West Water conducts 

its business. Education is one of the key 
elements that facilitates our community 
engagement." 


City West Water (2001, p.40) 
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a Box 4.45 
BATA Anti-Litter Program 


British American Tobacco Australia (BATA) 
developed an anti-litter action plan under the 
auspices of the National Packaging Covenant. 
It involved awareness building programs 
targeted at the community, such as the ‘Do 
the Right Thing , a national social marketing 
campaign. 


‘In conjunction with non governmental 
organisations we are committed to developing 
a comprehensive anti-littering strategy and 
approach including behavioural research, 
partnerships with councils, implementation 
trials and education and communication.’ 


British American Tobacco Australia (2001, p.39) 


m Box 4.46 
Corporations Partnering with the 
Formal Education Sector 


An increasing number of companies 
committed to sustainability are actively 
engaging with the formal education sector. 
In Australia corporations such as Rio Tinto 
and Sensis are collaborating with tertiary 
institutions such as Deakin University 

and the Royal Melbourne Institute of 
Technology (RMIT) with the goal of 
increasing the understanding of sustainability 
of all involved. This has contributed to the 
development of centres of excellence for 
corporate sustainability, such as the ‘Global 
Sustainability Institute’ at RMIT, the 
‘Corporate Citizenship Unit’ at Deakin and 
the ‘Corporate Sustainability Project’ at the 
University of Technology Sydney (UTS)'*°. 


In China BP has developed an 
“Environmental Educators Initiative’. This is 
an innovative tri-sector partnership between 
the Worldwide Fund for Nature and the 
Chinese Ministry of Education. It aims 

to create change towards sustainability by 
building capacity across the sectors!?!, In the 
case of BP this resulted in the corporation 
itself developing a much more profound 
knowledge of what is involved in learning 
for sustainability. It resulted in more effective 
education programs being funded by BP 

in Chinese schools, as well as triggering 
reflective workshops for BP staff on how to 
manage change towards sustainability!??, 


m Box 4.47 
Investment as a Driver for 
Sustainability 


“There is no more powerful pressure for 
change than the withdrawal of investment 
from public companies or the flow of capital 
to them." 


Dunphy et al (2003, p.289) 
[e e 


= Box 4.48 
Learning about Sustainable 


Investment 


Some global financial institutions have 
adopted a more formal role of educator to 
other institutional investors. 


‘The International Finance Corporation 
(IFC) funds global development initiatives 
and seeks to share its expertise in sustainable 
investments with its private clients. It trains 
its staff to inform investment clients of the 
benefits from improved environmental, 
social development and effective corporate 
governance! 


This trend is reflected in Australia, where the 
Ethical Investment Association has begun 
the development of education programs for 
financial planners to understand the nature 
of SRI and the SRI products being offered in 
the market!*6, 


"The Global Reporting Initiative (GRI) attempts 
to inform its members through e-networks 
such as the InterAct Forum. This is an online 
discussion group where the GRI's network 

of 5000 members can exchange ideas and 
information on sustainability reporting, the 
GRI framework and other associated issues!?". 


The UNEP Finance Initiative explicitly 
secks to build capacity for sustainability. It 

is made up of member companies from the 
financial services sector worldwide and aims 
to identify, promote and realise the adoption 
of best environmental and sustainability 
practice at all levels of financial institutions. 
It does this through professional development 
programs and action-oriented reports to 
major international conferences that also 
facilitate network-based learning!?*, 


Tr is encouraging to see corpora ns 
begin to educate and train their 
stakeholders about sustainabilit: 
However many are yet to make 

the shift towards learning for 
sustainability. Initiatives tend to 
focus on building environmental 
awareness, and training suppliers 
and staff to make technically 
oriented improvements in practice. 
‘There is evidence to indicate 

that sustainable investment is 
encouraging large corporations to 
address sustainability issues, but 
this involves a limited education 
component that is more aligned 
with building awareness than 
encouraging reflection on practice. 
Learning for sustainability involves 
the participation of stakeholders in 
an iterative process of change. 


Aust iies wishing to engage 
with are presented with an 
array uidelines and other 
resol g a range of topics and 
poss hes. Many of these have 
been : Australia by the federal 
gov: governments, industry 
asso individual companies, 
som laboration with NGOs", 
In ac to the Internet has 
meat nability resources 

deve s are also readily 

acce panies in Australia. 

Man esources are available free 
of cl h some are developed 
for c vain and as such attract a 
licen lox 4.49). 

It is; to the non-commercial 
natur ijority of these resources 
that í xdated on a regular basis, 
ifat ; istainability agenda is 
evolv ily, yet a recent study" of 
Austra ;lkits and other resources 
for in. ustainability identified 
severa ere still being actively 


promo it which had not been 
review ce being launched up to five 
years previously, Similarly few resources 
had been evaluated for uptake or 
effectiveness. 


Outdated or ineffective resources 
exacerbate the information overload 
reported by companies in Australia 
who are confused by overlapping 
and sometimes contradictory advice. 
Small-to-Medium Sized Enterprises 
(SMEs) in particular struggle with a 


plethora of resources from ‘well meaning’ 


information suppliers, 
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Untargeted Resources 

The same study'*s found that the 
majority of sustainability resources do 
not target any particular audience, but 
rather business in general. Those that 
do target a more specific audience tend 
to be aimed at companies of a certain 
size or sector. Similarly the majority of 
resources do not target a specific role 
or job function, although a top-down 
approach is prevalent with a number of 
resources focusing on the requirements 
of senior managers in addressing 
sustainability. 


Senior managers can extend the reach 
and impact of a resource because 
they act as ‘key multipliers’ passing 
on what they have learned to their 
staff. However, few resources appear 
to capitalise on this by providing key 
multipliers with explicit tools for this 
purpose. The Australian Government 
Department of the Environment and 
Heritage’s ‘Sustainable Minerals Training 
Kit is one exception (see Box 4.50). 


Untailored content stemming from 
the absence of a clear target audience 
may contribute to the apparent lack of 
adoption of many of the sustainability 
toolkits, guidelines and other resources 
available to industry. In addition a lack 
of sufficient time and money is given 
as a key impediment"™*, It appears that 
the developers and sponsors of such 
resources face the same challenges 
themselves, with few ‘walking the talk’ 
and adopting the tools and approaches 
that they are promoting. The 
Australian Government Department 
of Family & Community Services is a 
notable exception (see Box 4.51). 
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® Box 4.49 
Proprietary Sustainability 
Software 


StakeholderEngage™ is an online TBL 
reporting tool which allows organisations 

to input, manage and publish sustainability 
data. It is compatible with the Global 
Reporting Initiative and organisations can 
also customise their own reporting indicators 
Orica is an example of a company using this 
product, which in 2003 attracted a base fee of 
$2,800 per year!*? 


® Box 4.50 


Training the Trainer 
The ‘Sustainable Minerals Training Kit ^* 
complements a series of booklets describing 
best practice in key areas of environmental 
Kit 
s trainers in planning and delivering 


management in mining. The Trainin 


training sessions based on the booklets and 


provides presentation slides, notes, a selection 
of case studies and worksheets. 


® Box 4.51 
Walking the Talk 


In 2004 the Department of Family and 
Community Services (FaCS) published 

the first TBL report by an Australian 
Government Department'”, The report 
detailed its performance against economic, 
social and environmental indicators, which 
were selected from FaCS' own 'Guide to 
Reporting against Social Indicators’, the 
Australian Government Department of 

the Environment and Heritage's ‘Guide to 
Reporting against Environmental Indicators’ 
and the GRI. In having been through the 
process itself, FaCS is better able to assist 
industry to do the same. 


s Contribution 


and 


= Box 4.52 
Partial and Simplistic Tools 


"Our review of the current literature on 
sustainable development and business success 
concludes that approaches are generally too 
partial or simplistic to provide meaningful 
insights into the relationship between the 
two. Examples of partial approaches include 
the many tools that can be applied, most 
typically at operations level, to address 
a sub-set of the full range of sustainable 
development issues. By not attending to the 
balancing of these issues, and the trade-offs 
required between them and the other 
priorities of business, these approaches fail 
to address this, the most crucial dilemma for 
practitioners.” 


Goldsmith È Samson (2002, p.III) 
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m Box 4.53 
Influencing the Supply Chain 


The New Zealand Business Council for 
Sustainable Development (NZBCSD) has 
produced a practical ‘Business Guide to a 
Sustainable Supply Chain 55 which details five 
steps ro implementing a sustainable supply 
chain with a number of suggested models and 
templates for companies to follow. 


m Box 4.54 
Internal Change 


"In the past 20 years or so it has been 

‘easier’ to concentrate on corporate social 
responsibility as something effectively external 
to an organisation's internal workings, with 
little of the activities involved seriously 
changing internal corporate behaviour 

or ethos, except where a major crisis has 
initiated that change. Holistic corporate 
citizenship is very much more demanding 
than that, and requires, I would suggest, if it 
is to be effective at all, that internal behaviour 
changes so that every decision that is made 

at every level of an organisation is measured 
against deeply rooted principles of corporate 
citizenship.’ 


David Birch (2001, p.55) 


The NSW Department of the 
Environment and Conservation 
(DEC) found that managers and 
owners are less interested in long-term 
business growth than in immediate 
savings and therefore rarely invest 
in sustainability initiatives that have 
payback periods beyond 2 or 3 years'®. 
As a result many of the sustainability 
resources currently available focus 
on specific aspects of environmental 
performance, such as eco-efficiency, 
which can deliver immediate economic 
benefits. However they do come under 
criticism from proponents of learning 
for sustainability approaches (see 
Box 4.52). The focus on short-term 
outputs tends to result in minimal 
consideration of how to encourage 
longer lasting outcomes and change'*. 


In addition to the cost-saving carrot, 
many resources promote the potential 
gains to be had from increased and 
positive stakeholder recognition for 

a participating company. Sometimes 
this is formalised in the form of public 
accreditation or acknowledgment, 

as is the case with EPA Victoria's 
Sustainability Covenants'! for example. 
Other resources choose to employ more 
of a stick to encourage participation, 
for example Reputex!? publishes 

its reputation rankings regardless of 
whether a company decides to take 

part in the survey or not. This type of 
pressure is less likely to lead to lasting 
commitment and change. 


Most sustainability resources aim 

to influence change from within an 
organisation, in line with the assertion 
that sustainability programs imposed 
from the outside are generally short 
lived and unsuccessful and that 
therefore leadership from the inside 
is necessary for sustainability to be 
integrated into an organisation!5*, 
However there are also examples of 
resources that encourage external 
groups, such as investors or the 


community, to place indirect pres: 

on companies to act more sustains 
Business to business pressure is als: 
evident as sustainable supply chain 
management is increasingly recogni l 
as a mechanism for change, with 
resources starting to be developed 
internationally to support businesses 
that wish to exert this kind of influen 
(see Box 4.53). 


Short Term Outputs 

‘This type of approach demonstrates 
a focus on longer-term changes as 
opposed to the short-term outputs 
which are the focus of many of the 
resources. TBL reporting is particularly 
popular, with many resources in 
Australia and overseas devoted to 
this issue. But whilst sustainability 
reporting and other external actions 
can be visible and tangible ‘quick wi: 
for businesses they do not necessarily 
result in deep change within an 
organisation (see Box 4.54). They al 
only form part of the sustainability 
equation. 


Indeed the Barton Group!'* found at 
the value of TBL reporting lies no: 

the reporting itself but in the anal, 

that accompanies it. They believe — : 
smaller companies in particular a: 
being encouraged to report for n‘ 
reason without doing the analys: 
which does nothing to help them «d 
can even be a retrograde step.— 5 
is echoed by the recent ‘Mays Re +? 
which noted that while transpar cy is 
an important aspect of sustaina! (ty, 
embedding the concepts interna!ly in 
order to add shareholder value is the 
most important issue!*'. There are few 
resources currently available to help 
companies do this. 


od 


Some resources, such as the Greenhouse 
Challenge (see Box 4.55) have been 
successful in placing a focus on action as 
a necessary precursor to change. However 
the production ofan action plan does not 
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control. However the majority 

of sustainability resources are far 
more prescriptive in nature, telling 
companies exactly where they should 
go and how they should get there 
This model doesn’t allow companies to 
imagine and define their own futures, 
a process which is critical if they are 
to motivate and align themselves with 
change towards sustainability. For 
environmental tools and resources 

to effectively assist industry with 
sustainability they need consider a 
more comprehensive approach and to 
go beyond disseminating information 


to building real capacity for change. 
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® Box 4.55 
Action Plans for Change 


An evaluation of the Greenhouse Challenge 
found that ‘the need to develop action 


plans for consideration by the CEO and 


government is helpir 


to build capacity 


within organisations to develop accurate 

inventories, assess abatement options and 
place greenhouse emissions in a broader 

business context...in a few cases these 


management changes are starting to translate 


into specific changes to investment criteria 


Australian Greenhouse Office (1999, p.42) 
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v) Beyond Compliance Education 


b 
ry 


m Box 4.56 
Solutions to Pollution 


‘The NSW Department of Environment 
and Conservation (DEC) education 

for compliance program targets small 
businesses that have a heavy impact on the 


environment. Their ‘Solutions to Pollution’ 
initiative involved Councils working with 
type to develop 

an environmental information booklet. 
They have produced fourteen information 
booklets addressing small businesses such 
as construction and automobile services. 
The booklets address legal responsibilities 
and opportunities to reduce environmental 
impacts such as storm-water, hazardous waste 
and air quality. 


a priority local indust 


‘The goal is to provide concise information 
on high priority environmental issues with 

a clear identification of legal responsibilities 
and suggestion of simple solutions!*?, This 
approach is typical of compliance education, 
which tends to makes a (simplistic) 
connection between the provision of 
information and behaviour change in the 
target audience’, This is more aligned with 
education about the environment approaches. 


p 


Education that aims to establish 
compliance with environmental 
regulations is a significant trend 

in the business and industry 

sector. Compliance education is 
predominandy developed and delivered 


by government bodies at the federal, 
state and local levels. It limits its scope 
to building awareness of environmental 
regulation and the simple, tangible 
measures that can be taken to comply 
with it (see Box 4.56). 


Government'*! tends to view education 
as one tool in a suite of policy 
instruments used in environmental 
regulation'€, Other measures 
employed include economic incentives 
and the threat of legal action. 


EPA Victoria uses a range of such 
measures to address corporate 
sustainability. These include statutory 
tools, environmental audits, building 
partnerships for business sustainability 
and co-funding for resource management 
projects. Education programs in the area 
of environmental regulation are tied into 
existing professional training frameworks 
provided by Technical and Further 
Education (TAFE) and Vocational 
Education and Training (VET). 


"Through its accredited licensee system, 
EPA Victoria also rewards sound 
environmental systems and high 

levels of environmental performance 
with flexibility for companies and 
freedom from the standard prescriptive 
approach to works approval and 
licensing'&. In 2004 Toyota Australia, 
for example, was granted such a licence 
in recognition of its Environmental 


Management System, Environment 
Audit Program and Environment 
Improvement Plan which the EPA 
viewed as particular initiatives that 
demonstrated the company's capacity 
to maintain and improve its high level 


165 


of environmental performance 


Some educators addressing industry 
compliance with environmental 
regulation recognise that much 
deeper levels of learning and change 
are required for sustainability to be 
achieved! (see Box 4.57). Others 
perceive the value of compliance 
education to be its potential to 
instigate further change within 
organisations“, This assumes that 
once fundamental environmental 
compliance measures 
the company will then address mo 
substantive sustainability issues. 
However there is little evidence to 
support this claim. In fact compa 
may feel they are ‘doing their bit 
the environment by complying w 
regulation, without addressing d: 
sustainability issues in any way. 


e in place 


Compliant companies exhibiting |.:od 
practice will undertake staff train 

to ensure their employees are aware of 
environmental legislation and sound 
environmental management practices 


(see Box 4.58). 


Canon is a global electronics company 
with a significant presence in Australia. 
It has implemented an integrated 

stem 


environmental management s 
and trains staff to incorporate 
environmental assurance in their 

daily activities. However, its annual 


reports indicate that it approaches 
educatio a way that is similar 

to OH&^— raining’. It recognises 
that inc ig the quantity of staff 
in envir ital assurance training 
will lea tter environmental 
perform However while 
Canon on the number 

of emp! tained, it does not 
comm: che process, focus or 
most i: uly the outcomes of 
the tra his is a trend in many 
compa h EMSs and engaged 
in envi ital reporting”. Their 
annual make no reference 
to how te developing skills to 
imple: hat they have learnt. 
Colla Problem Solving 
Perhap vost innovative 

progra that most closely 
aligne: ning for sustainability 
in this hat of the Western 
Austra "inability Industry 
Group 1G) which recognises 
the ne ollaborative problem 
solving 'ovides opportunities 
for bui apacity in this area 
(see Be $ 

EPA Vi ‘s Sustainability 
Covens iscussed in previous 
section: iso a good example 

of non- \iptive, collaborative 
approa-... vo legislation that help 


foster sustainability. 


Corporate sustainability requires 

the linking of learning cultures with 
participatory management processes 172, 
It also requires multi-stakeholder 
learning partnerships. The reality, 
however, is that while collaborative 
problem solving approaches are 
advocated, they are not always 
implemented in government 
programs!”3, Where government 
does attempt to educate beyond 
compliance it tends to focus on 
communicating knowledge or 
building the business case for 


sustainability. This consideration 

of the economic benefits associated 
with cleaner production practices 

and product stewardship" is key for 
industry uptake. However there is 
often an underlying assumption that 
once organisations acknowledge the 
need for change, they will also have the 
capacity to implement that change. 


m Box 4.57 


Progressive Stages in Corporate 
Sustainability 


‘The evolution of sustainable business 
organisations can be mapped out as follows: 


1. Compliance — environmental 
considerations only of concern if obliged 
by law. 


2. Performance — improved environmental 
management leads to greater resource 
efficiency and reduced costs. 


3. Stewardship — extended producer 
responsibility for product impacts; 
sustainability perceived in terms of benefit 
to long-term shareholder prospects and 
continued license to operate. 


4, Social responsibility — management seek 
to establish culture that is committed to 
meeting stakeholders interests and needs 
(not just shareholders); profit is the goal, 


but not at any cost. 


5. Learning organisation — stakeholders in 
the business develop capacity to reflect on 
their roles in achieving sustainability and 
are actively involved in decision-making 
and change for sustainability. 


€) 


® Box 4.58 
In-House Environmental 
Training’ 
Hunter Water conducts internal 
environmental training courses. They are 
practical, hands-on and interactive addressing 
the following concerns: 


* General environmental awareness. 


* Environmental awareness for field 
staff including emergency response. 


* Environmental due diligence including 
understanding of environmental legislation. 


m Box 4.59 
Partnerships for Learning" 


"The Western Australia Sustainability 
Industry Group (WASIG) is a multi- 
stakeholder platform of business, public 
sector, environment and engineering 
education professionls. WASIG is a 
member of the Regional Network of the 
World Business Council for Sustainable 
Development (WBCSD) and a signatory 

to the International Declaration on Cleaner 
Production administered through the United 
Nations Environment Programme (UNEP). 


WASIG is committed to the pursuit of 
corporate sustainability. It defines this as 
delivering innovative and competitive goods 
and services that bring quality of life to all 
while protecting ecological integrity. WASIG 
views sustainability as a market driver 

and a potential source of differentiation 
from competitors. It has a focus on the 
achievement of cleaner production and 
eco-efficiency. 


WASIG seeks to build partnerships, engage 
stakeholders, foster dialogue and provide 

a platform for learning from best practice. 
‘This collaborative problem-solving approach 
represents good process in learning for 
sustainability. 
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vi) Education Relating to 
Environmental Performance 


* Box 4.60 
Profound Change Required 


“Few companies have distinguished between 
the need to improve their environmental 
performance and the broader notion of 
sustainability. Those that have made this 
distinction recognise that sustainability involves 
an organisation in profound examination and 
change of its social and environmental identity, 
its purpose and its practices.’ 


Roome and Oates (1997, p.165) 


m Box 4.61 
Profiting from Cleaner 
Production’ 


In NSW, DEC runs an Industry Partnership 
Program that provides matched funding 

for individual businesses to encourage 
investments in improving environmental 
performance. Project officers are currently 
actively engaged with 29 industry partners. 
Advocacy of industry champions, case studies, 
demonstration sites, media coverage and 
industry sector events are all tools being used 
to promote the benefits of changing practices. 


Emphasis is placed on marketing the idea 
of cleaner production to a target audience 
as opposed to embarking on a collaborative 
learning process for change. Educational 
support is focused on the inclusion of 
environmental Competency Standards in 
National Training Packages and increasing 
environmental content in existing TAFE 
courses!75, 


Many education initiatives targeted 

at business and industry are based 

upon tools and concepts that enable 
managers to improve environmental 
performance. These include programs 
on cleaner production, eco-efficiency, 
environmental auditing and 
environmental management systems. 
The goals of these education programs 
are mostly to attain incremental change 
to benefit the environment and to 
enable greater resource efficiencies for 
businesses, with the hope of motivating 
further change. In practice, they focus 
on the implementation of short-term 
and largely technical measures to ‘green’ 
business practice. They have been 
criticized by some, including Nigel 
Roome and Angela Oates who argue 
that more profound change is needed 


to align business with sustainability (see 
Box 4.60). 


Cleaner Production and Eco- 
Efficiency Initiatives 

State government is a significant 
provider of education relating to 
environmental performance. It 
frequently uses the concepts of cleaner 
production and eco-efficiency as a 
means to communicate simple, concrete 
measures that can be taken by industry 
to reduce costs and move beyond 
compliance with regulation to a more 
progressive environmental stance. 


“Profiting from Cleaner Production run 
by the NSW DEC illustrates what is 
involved in this type of government 
education (see Box 4.61). This 
program employs social marketing 
techniques to increase awareness for 
resource efficiency. It attempts to 


address business drivers, based on 
the assumption that providing such 
motivational information will lead to 
change in behaviour. 


Such an approach can treat 
stakeholders in sustainability as target 
audiences whose behaviour needs 

to change in a predefined manner”? 
which does not necessarily encourage 
a sense of ownership of the problem, 
nor the motivation to resolve it'”*. 
This type of commitment is more 
easily achieved through collaborativ 
problem solving. 


Learning for sustainability engages 
stakeholders in a dialogue about w 
change is required and builds thei 
capacity for how it might be achic 
The education component of ‘Pro; +g 
from Cleaner Production’ seeks to 
develop the technical skills neces 

to measure and improve perforn 
Although this program has donc 
much to promote environmenta 
measures, the deeper learning n: 
required to shift organisations to. «ds 
sustainability are not addressed. 
Learning for sustainability devel 
participatory problem solving a: 
decision-making skills; it encour es 
collaborative reflection on practi: 

and builds capacity for organisational 
change towards sustainability. This 
makes the learning process more 
relevant and specific to the context of 


the organisation in question and assi 


in the development of action strateg 
for change. 
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Cleaner pr iction programs such 
as these are. on the basis that 
increment provements will lead 
to more | ind organisational 


change. | ort-term returns 


provided ;proving environmental 
perform: * intended to motivate 
further : es to achieve long-term 
change' ever, while a company 
is focus: eaner production 
practice t likely to consider 
transfor usiness practices more 
fundam " (see Box 4.62). The 
risk is t! nesses engaged in 
improvi ronmental performance 
believe t remental change is 
adequat: fulfils their duty to the 
environ '. Some commentators 
argue th in provide a means to 
‘greenw eir practices, avoiding 
the mo: mental challenges of 
sustaina! 

The Qui id EPA also focuses on 
improvi ironmental performance. 
It place: isis on assisting industry 
to devc ‘nology solutions to 
progres viability. Its Sustainable 
Industr sion recognises that 
enforcer plays a role and believes 
that the ons that will bring the 
greatest : 55 for business and the 
environ: ‘ic in improving processes 
and systers: = (see Box 4.63). 

‘These education efforts focus on 


providing training and tools related to 
achieving resource efficiency. Broader 
education that equips organisations 
and their stakeholders to reorient 
business to sustainability is required if. 
industry is to move beyond improving 
environmental performance alone. 


Environmental Management and 
Auditing Systems 

Government is not the only provider of 
education for improved environmental 
performance. The Collaborative 
Research Centre for Waste Management 
and Pollution Control (CRC WMPC) 


also educates practicing professionals 
in the environmental management 
industry (see Box 4.64). It places 
emphasis on EMSs as critical tools for 
improving environmental performance 
and advocates a technical approach 

to EMS training that focuses on 


technology development and transfer'*’. 


Even when the goal is implementation 
of an EMS, to be effective such 
systems require integration across the 
organisation and the involvement of all 
staff. The Sustainability Management 
Systems (SMSs) that are starting to be 
adopted do go further in addressing 
this requirement for a more integrated 
approach. 


The need for adequate training and 
whole-of-company engagement for 
the effective implementation and 
management of EMSs has been 
noted by Stephen Tinsley'** (see 

Box 4.65), Education and training 
consultancies have attempted to 
meet this requirement. Some of 
these organisations aim to address 
sustainability and issues of cultural 
change, however their training 
modules do not always reflect this'*’. 
They tend to focus on environmental 
awareness training, environmental 
impact assessment training and the 
implementation and management of 
EMSs"**, The predominant approach 
to education here is technical training 
about environmental management. 
Although important, it alone cannot 
foster the collaborative learning that 
crosses company divisions required for 
change toward sustainability. 


Environmental auditing is 

another significant component of 
environmental performance initiatives 
(see Box 4.66). Auditing is essentially 
an information gathering exercise. 
The best potential outcome of this 
procedure is a commitment from 
companies to a cycle of improved 
environmental performance through 
practical, technology-based action. 


E Box 4.62 
The Environment as an Add-On 


"Eco-efficiency essentially works on the 
trade-off between industrial activity and the 
environment, continuing to do business- 
as-usual and adding in concern for the 
environment. Rather than being centre-stage, 
ecological issues are appendages which drop 
off when the going gets tough.’ 


Welford (1998, p.1) 


® Box 4.63 
Sustainable Industries ^? 


The Queensland EPA Sustainable Industries 
Division has defined its goal as 'to move 
beyond compliance levels of environmental 
performance to new standards of eco- 
efficiency and eco-marketing’. The training 
provided to meet this goal is delivered 
largely in partnership with key industry 
associations. The EPA provides tools to 
assess eco-efficiency, audit energy and water 
use and make environmental reviews, along 
with practical help for businesses to develop 
strategies and codes of practice. 


E Box 4.64 
Collaborative Research Centre for 
Waste Management and 
Pollution Control 


“The CRC WMPC educates, trains and 
transfers technology by other means in the 
following program areas: 

* Wastewater treatment and water reuse. 


* Solid waste management. 


* Contaminated site remediation and 
hazardous. 


* Waste treatment. 
e Waste minimisation and cleaner production’. 


Collaborative Research Centre for Waste 
Management and Pollution Control (2004, p. 1) 
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= Box 4.65 
Importance of Education and 
Communication 


“Lack of education, communication and 
technology can act as barriers, particularly 

if not diffused successfully throughout 

the organisation. While a number of 
organisations are attempting to introduce 
EMSs, often those managers tasked with 
that responsibility lack the necessary training 
and education. Those managers who have 
the required levels of education and training 
know the importance of raising levels of 
environmental knowledge amongst other 
employees.’ 


Tinsley (2002, p.378) 
| 


m Box 4.66 
Environmental Auditing 


‘Environmental audits are used to measure, 
monitor and evaluate an organisation's 
Environmental Management System (EMS) 
and its environmental performance. A 
combination of ‘hands on’ case studies and 
supporting theory relating to legislation and 
due diligence are reviewed. Current EMS 
specifications and guidelines and the audit 
process are covered comprehensively.’ 


| SAI-Global (2004, p.1) 


m Box 4.67 
Beyond Environmental Performance 


“There has been much debate about 
appropriate tools for the improvement 

of the environmental performance of 
companies, We have seen the introduction of 
environmental management systems and their 
associated standards, environmental auditing 
and reporting and tools focusing on the 
environmental performance of products such 
as life cycle assessment. However, there is now 
a need to go further than simply addressing 
the environmental performance of companies 
if our aim is to be sustainable development.’ 


Welford et al (1998, p.38) 


However this involves an assumption 
thar further change for the 
environment will be catalysed once 
initial assessments have been made and 
technical measures have been put in 
place. Many use the auditing process to 
educate companies about the need to 
improve environmental performance. 
Lasting change for sustainability requires 
a process of reflective and collaborative 
learning that helps businesses to explore 
unsustainable business practices in a 
more systemic manner. This reflective 
practice particularly needs to occur in 
terms of building the business case for 
a company, as sustainability cannot be 
viewed separately from the financial 


demands of investors. 


Leading thinkers in the corporate 
sustainability debate have recognised 
that resource efficiency is not only 
about changing raw materials, 
processes and products but also about 
changing corporate culture through a 
participatory learning process'*. The 
cross-disciplinary, cross-functional 
nature of sustainability issues reinforces 
the need to reform not just culture, 
but organisational structure’. 
Corporations need to be supported in 
this process of change and encouraged 
to develop a learning mindset that 
enables response to sustainability 
issues!?' (see Box 4.67). 


This is not always reflected in attempts 
to educate for improved environmental 
performance. Some of these education 
programs still adopt a top-down 
expert-driven approach to providing 
information intended to change 
behaviour (see Box 4.68). This does not 
build the capacity of companies to form 
their own solutions to sustainability 
issues in partnership with other 
stakeholders. This ‘expert’ approach 
also does not extend to education that 
builds the participatory decision-making 
and problem solving skills required 

for change toward sustainability. 


Stephen Tinsley argues that employ: 
involvement through group learning 
situations is a more effective change 
mechanism than relying on solution 
from experts". Therefore best practi 
programs involve collaborative probi. 
solving and acknowledge that indust 
does not want to be told what to do, 
how to do it. 


EcoSTEPS is an Australian consultan: 
that encourages business and industry 
to move beyond environmental 
performance and address the broader 
notion of sustainability. It does not 
advocate a pre-formulated solution 
but instead equips organisations with 
the tools to develop their own answers 
to sustainability issues. EcoSTEPS’ 
conception of sustainability is based 
on the framework provided by The 
Natural Step'”’. This consultancy off 
an introductory one-day workshop 
‘Sustainability — Principles into Pract 9 
that is participatory in its approach 
and encourages reflection on the 
environmental and social impacts 

of business practice. EcoSTEPS 

also provides tailored consulting 
services and aims to act as a chang: 
agent facilitating and supporting 
organisational change towards 
sustainability. 


More Systemic Approaches to 
Sustainability 

The need to adopt a systemic app: ch 
to achieving sustainability has bee 
recognised by many commentato! 
such as Stephen Sterling and Jod: 
Smith’. International best practice 
in cleaner production, as advocated 
by UNEP, is beginning to recognise 
the importance of systemic thinking 
in resolving sustainability issues (sce 
Box 4.69). UNEP has addressed this 
by promoting LCA approaches to 
change production practices more 
fundamentally (see previous theme 
on Product Stewardship). While 
this is a step in the right direction, 
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resolution of sustainability issues. The 
development of learning cultures and 
capacity building for organisational 
change towards sustainability is not 


often addressed, nor is education 


viewed as a tool to achieve that chang, 
Sustainability is not a destination for 
business organisations to reach, but an 
ongoing learning process. Educators 
need to build the capacity of business 
and industry to address sustainability 
issues at a more systemic level, and to 
collaborate with multiple stakeholders 
for their resolution. 


Box 4.68 
Top-Down Approaches 


The EPA Victoria ‘Good Practi 


1dbook includi 


es for Cleaner 


s sections on 


waste assessme 


improving purchasir 


and storage, conservi 


nergy and water, 


reducing waste and risk and improving 


information and systems’ 


EcoRecycle Victoria also educates business 
and industry for resource efficiency as part of 


its ‘Waste Wise Business Program’. Its industry 


advisors provide on-site technical assistance 
with waste assessments and developing waste 
reduction solutions!*?, While this education 
is more collaborative the focus is on the 
implementation of expert-driven technical 


measures, 


Box 4.69 
Systemic Approaches to 
Resource Efficiency 


UNEP developed the concept of cleaner 
production and provides significant resources 
to finance, educate and support National 
Cleaner Production Centres in countries 
worldwide!®®, It has since recognised the 
failure of this concept to address the systemic 


is is 


nature of sustainability issues. Emph 


now placed on the need to take a life cycle 


approach to production, such that companies 


take stewardship of their products from 
manufacture to waste management. This 

is beginning to be addressed by the UNEP 
Capacity Building for Cleaner Production 
Centre, which has developed a training 
module entitled ‘Sustainable Consumption and 


Production: Making the Connection’. 
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vii) Formal E 


Contributions om the WET Sector 


= Box 4.70 
Environmental Degradation 
and Reversal 


“Technical and vocational education 
has provided the skilled manpower for 
agricultural and industrial development, 
which has been one of the main sources of 
environmental degradation. Technical and 
vocational education should therefore play 
an active role in helping to deal with these 
problems through its programs.” 


UN. 


20 in Anderson (2003 p.7) 


m Box 4.71 
NSW Environmental Education 
Plan 


“Strategy 2.4: Influence the National 
Vocational Education and Training Sector 
to integrate sustainability principles and 
practices into National Training Packages." 


NSW Government (2002, p30) 


on and Training før Indust y- 


With one in eight working-age 
Australians currently enrolled in 
Vocational Education and Training 

(VET) programs’?! the VET sector” has 
a key role to play in educating current 
and future employees about and for 
industry sustainability. 


In promoting industrial and 
technological practices, the VET sector 
has come under criticism in the past by 
international agencies such as UNESCO 
for placing too much emphasis on 
economic growth and productivity? 

at the expense of the environment (see 
Box 4.70). To be fair this has largely 
been driven by market demand, but as 
industry increasingly takes responsibility 
for its environmental and social impacts, 
VET will need to reassess its role and 
accommodate the new knowledge, skills 
and attitudes required by the sustainable 
workplace of the future?".. 


Western Australia’s Sustainability Strategy 
notes that although universities are able 
to assist through emerging disciplines 
such as environmental design, the 
flexibility of the VET sector means it is 
best able to respond quickly to the needs 
of industry for many of its re-training 
and accreditation requirements”. This 

is highly relevant for the rapidly growing 
and changing sustainability agenda. 


‘This potential was recognised by 

the UN Rio Earth Summit? and 
Agenda 212° and since then a number 
of national and state strategies have 
included sustainability objectives for 
the VET sector. For example in 1992 
the Australian ‘National Strategy for 
Ecologically Sustainable Development» 
included an objective to develop and 
improve vocational education and 
training programs which incorporate 
ecologically sustainable development 


om 


principles and give practical ski 
in achieving ecologically sustainable 


development. ‘Learning for Su ibility 
the NSW Government’ EE l^ 
2002-2005 also outlines a stra | 
associated action for industry 
collaboration on the integratic 
sustainability (see Box 4.71). 

It is therefore somewhat surprisi ita 
recent national workshop on '/ ing 
for a Sustainable Future found he 
absence of sustainability was ‘ali 0 clear 


in training packages?" 


Environmental Content 

Certainly there are a number of Training 
Packages that address segments of 

the ‘environmental industry’ such as 
NWPO1 Water Industry and KTD02 
Conservation and Land Management. 
There are also environmental 
Competency Standards” as part of other 
Training Packages. For example, Business 
Services Training Australia, with support 
from the Victorian Government's 
Department of Sustainability and 
Environment and EPA Victoria, has 
released a set of six environmental 
Competency Standards as part of the 
new Business Services Training Package?" 
recognising that there are environmental 
issues in all aspects of business 
administration and management. 


However it would appear that some 
National Training Packages include 
environmental content that is irrelevant 
to the particular industry sector - for 
example a unit of competence dealing 
with environmental issues in the same 
Business Services Training Package refers 
to the management of environmental 
hazards and risks with little reference 

to more relevant opportunities for 
minimising environmental impact in the 
office such as green procurement and 
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efficient use. esources*"". Furthermore 
a gap analy environmental content 
in ten Nati raining Packages found 
that some | res only go as far as 
addressing itive compliance and 

do not the encourage industry to 
implemen itary initiatives that go 
beyond c ice?tz, 

There is © ^ a growing list of 
standalor: nmental units of 
competer as many are elective 
units the; sily be ignored?. 

The num "ET courses focusing 
entirely c 'cical sustainability is 
also grow » example one of TAFE 
NSW's n ourses is a graduate 
certificat: logically Sustainable 
Develop: e Box 4.72). Although 
this is a | sign that demand is 
increasin à small proportion of 
VET lear rrently enrol in these 
courses a v are usually those already 
familiar :tainability principles and 
practice. 

Holisti ion 

If VET is sport the implementation 
of sustai; - into work practices 

of indus: necessary to integrate 
sustainal: to the existing units of 
compete oss all industry sectors?'5. 
This is in vith the findings of a study 
into Wes! ustralian "Environmental 
Managen iaining Needs that the 
predomi: vctitude favours training 
that supp». the greening of jobs rather 


than the cration of green jobs", 


In the UK, Forum for the Future 
Promotes the integration of sufficient 
sustainability knowledge and skills 

into all VET courses so that over a 
period of time all learners become 
sustainability literate and competent 

to decide and act in a way that favours 
sustainable development. However 
current practice in Australia appears far 
removed from this ideal — according to 
one commentator, learners in VET are 
rarely, if ever, exposed to the concept 
of sustainability and its relevance to 
their fature roles in industry and the 
community?!s, 


Teacher Development 

This suggests a need for the 
professional development of all 
teachers, not just those teaching 
environmental courses, which goes 
further than the recommendation for 
action in ‘Learning for Sustainability’ 
the NSW Government's 3-year EE 
Plan (see Box 4.73). 


TAFE NSW’s Environment Group 
identified the same need and in 2003 it 
developed a package of materials for use 
by program managers, educational staff 
and teachers to assist the integration of 
environmental content into curriculum 
development and teaching”. These 
materials include a tool outlining the 
depth of environmental knowledge or 
skills to be expected at each of the 6 
Australian Qualifications Framework 
(AQF) levels, suggestions for generic 
environmental impact content and a 
list of existing environmental units of 
competence with an analysis of the 
adequacy of each”. 


However this concentration solely on 
environmental issues does not promote 
the holistic approach required for 
sustainability, otherwise known as the 

‘at the same time’ rule? (see Box 4.74). 
In order to apply this rule, learners need 
not only to understand the different 
environmental, social and economic 
dimensions, but also to be equipped 
with the personal skills, such as values 
clarification and ‘critical’ thinking, 

that empower them to make informed 
decisions for the future. There is evidence 
that this is happening informally at least. 
Under the auspices of the “Conversations 
for the 21-st Century initiative, one TAFE 
Sustainability Officer arranged weekly 
lunchtime sessions ‘to engage students in 
thinking about sustainability and what 
this might mean to them personally and 
how their personal actions supported 
sustainability or otherwise’. 


The Australian National Training 
Authority (ANTA) doesnt specifically 
discuss learning for sustainability skills, 
but it does emphasise the need for 
transferable ‘generic’ or ‘employability’ 


m Box 4.72 
Graduate Certificate 
in Ecologically Sustainable 
Development (ESD)*"* 


"This course is for people who want to 

acquire the knowledge and skills that relate to 
environmental management and sustainability 
functions within an organisation. It aims to 
meet the ESD requirements of a range industry 
sectors, from the scientific based to service 
industries such as real estate and tourism. You 
will learn how to apply ESD principles to 
enable you to understand the environmental 
legislative framework, effectively engage the 
community in the environmental decision- 
making process and improve sustainable 
organisational practices. This course will 
provide professional and para-professional 
environmental practitioners and others (c.g. 
managers, consultants, community leaders) 
with the tools to further their career in 
environmental and sustainability management.’ 


TAFE NSW (2004) 


m Box 4.73 
VET and EE in NSW 


‘Action 46: VET providers to ensure the 
appropriate training of individuals delivering 
vocational education and training programs 
with environmental content.” 


NSW Government (2002, p.38) 
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= Box 4.74 
The ‘At the Same Time’ Rule 


“IF the objective is to make thinking and acting 
sustainably a normal part of everyday life at 
home and at work, then everyone needs to be 
sustainability literate and relevant provision 
needs to be integrated into the content and 
delivery of all courses in all disciplines. This 
implies developing the capacity of all learners 
to apply what we have called the ‘at the same 
time’ rule. Whatever specialist discipline is 
being offered by a course, the learner should 
Jearn how to analyse issues and choices from an 
environmental, social and economic perspective 
at the same time, rather than separately." 


Higher Education Partnership for Sustainability 
(2004, p.18) 
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® Box 4.75 
Innovation at Work Skills» 


The Innovation at Work Skills (IWS) system 
is a set of competency standards designed 

to provide both the skills and a process for 
developing and managing the systematic 
generation and development of ideas. The 
core standards are: 


* ICSI Contribute to workplace improvements 
* ICS2 Share ideas in the workplace 

* ICS3 Develop innovative ideas at work 

* ICS4 Originate and develop a concept 

* ICS5 Lead a team to foster innovation 

* ICSG Create an innovative work environment 
* ICS7 Set up systems that support innovation 


= Box 4.76 
Indigenous VET Provision 


“Vocational education and training will 

help increase employment and business 
development opportunities for Indigenous 
people and communities, providing 

a foundation for greater economic 
independence, Vocational education and 
training will be enriched through an exchange 
of learning culture. Indigenous people will 
be enabled to create and adapt vocational 
education and training products and services 
in order to exercise their rights to positive 
learning environments for their communities. 


Key performance measures: 


* The extent to which Indigenous Australians 
engage with and achieve positive outcomes 
from vocational education and training. 


* The number of Indigenous Australians who 
do vocational education and training each 
year and the number of qualifications, 
competencies and modules they attain. 


* The proportion of Indigenous vocational 
education and training students who 
improve their employment circumstances 
or continue on to further study, after 
completing training, or who perceive that 
they have gained benefits from completing 
their training. 

* The proportion of the vocational 
education and training workforce who 
identify as Indigenous." 


Australian National Training Authority (2003) 


skills, Employability skills are defined 
as ‘skills required not only to gain 
employment, but also to progress within 
an enterprise so as to achieve one’s 
potential and contribute successfully to 
enterprise strategic directions >. One 
of these employability skills focuses 
specifically on innovation (see Box 4.75) 
which is critical for industry progression 
towards sustainability. 


On a different level, the integration 

of sustainability into the content 

and delivery of all VET courses and 
disciplines needs to be done in the 
context of an institution with a clear 
strategic approach to sustainability in 
the way it manages its own resources 
and engages with its stakeholders. Few 
trainees will take their own sustainability 
literacy seriously if their campus does the 
opposite?*, 


One institution, Swinburne, is moving 
towards establishing an ISO 14001 
compliant EMS, starting with a review 
of its Hawthorn campus involving both 
staff and students. The project will also 
produce case study material for courses?" 
and therefore provide trainees with the 
practical experience when implementing 
environmental programs with current or 
future employers. 


This type of activity is encouraged in 
NSW by the Department of Education 
and Training (DET) through its 
"Environmental Management Strategy 
which provides a framework for 

action and reporting on environmental 
priorities every 12 months by all schools, 
TAFE NSW Institutes, State Office 
Units, Educational Services Divisions 
and other DET business units. These 
priorities cover both teaching and 
operations — on the operations side 
they include paper, toner cartridges, 
construction and demolition waste, 


vegetation and energy”. 


Equity of Access for Diversity 

VET providers also need to consider their 
social impacts and their role in advancing 
sustainability by ensuring equity of 
access to education and training. This is 


in line with current corporate thin! ing 
that recognises the benefits of em; ving 
a diverse workforce as a stimulus f 
innovation’. 


In Australia, one of the four key 
objectives of ANTAS ‘National Stra 

for VET 2004-10 focuses on Indiges us 
Australians and provides a number oy 
performance measures (see Box 4.76 

In 2003 ANTA carried out a review o 
Training Packages and asked how they 
could serve Indigenous communities 
better along with people from Non- 
English Speaking Backgrounds and thosc 
with disabilities, ANTA also aims to 
encourage more mature students and 
women. 


Ar the institutional level, Swinburne 
runs a ‘Partnership for Indigenous 
Training & Research’ to undertake 
research on Indigenous VET provisio: 
within Australia and overseas, to iden 
current and emerging training needs 
of Indigenous students, workers and 
communities and to develop cultura 
appropriate curriculum and delivery 
models», 


In line with the belief that educatio: 
mainly preparation for economic li! 
VET in Australia has to date regarc 
environmental sustainability as spe: | 
technical, task-oriented skills? relev t 
only to a minority of students. Thi 

not aligned with the view of learniny 

Jor sustainability promoted by leac: 
practitioners and thinkers. To affect (iis 
type of change in industry and beyond, 
the VET sector needs to employ a more 
balanced and holistic approach for al! 
students, which considers the many facets 
of sustainability, including social issues, 
and builds their capacity for action. This 
in turn will require less emphasis on a 
framework based on notions of ‘teaching’ 


and more on the learning process itself. 
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to Sustainability in Australia: Business and Industry Education 


* E d 


»rmal.Education for Business - 
Ttribu! iong fronPthe University Sector 


Business are often trained 
anagement skills 


The 


for busir 


through education. 


Master o Administration 
(MBA) « obably the world’s 
best kne ost well recognised 


postgrad that equips 


business with the pre- 
requisite xeir career. 

The MBA sional qualification, 
in that it d for those who 
work in F business and 
managen lless of industry or 
sector. T} raditionally provides 


general a: ist curriculum in core 


areas suc! iting and finance, 
itional behaviour, 


ind strategic 


economic 
marketin 
managen uman resource 
managen pted in Australia from 
the Unite 1 the 1960s (see Box 
4.77) the s gained popularity 
from its al ittract a premium in 
the labou 5 


Given its nce, the MBA 
therefore | itical role to play 
às a vehicl he delivery of 


curriculun 
for sustain 
industry se 


can build capacity 
ty in the business and 
Business Schools 
can assist with the shift towards 
Sustainability by providing education, 
capacity building as well as leadership 


in Sustainability across a range of 
business sectors?’ 


It is important to reflect on the 
Pre-requisite skills that have become 
apparent over the last 10-15 years as 
necessary to build capacity in business 
executives so they can assist with 


the shift toward sustainability. 
the emergence of Agenda 212” and 

the World Summit for Sustainable 
Development it is understood that 
sustainability is a process of adaptive 
management and systems thinking, 
requiring creativity, flexibility and 
‘critical reflection’. Through 
teamwork — stakeholder dialogue and 
decision-making — and working across 
disciplines, social groups learn from 
each other as they consider options and 
the consequences of these options to 
the future. 


Critical to learning for sustainability 
approaches is learning how to 
motivate and manage change towards 
sustainability within organisations. 
Education about sustainability focuses 
on addressing the subject matter of 
sustainable development, aspects 
generally categorised under the Triple 
Bottom Line headings of environment, 
social and economic. 


A review of literature (see Box 4.78) 
identifies some barriers associated 
with current MBA degrees and their 
ability to deliver education about and 
for sustainability. There is a belief held 
by some that the MBA is a program 
resistant to change. That, rather than 
preparing leaders for sustainability, 

it actually delivers technical and 
functional specialists who do not have 
the ability to extend or sustain the 
change towards sustainability. 


A study undertaken for the Australian 
Government Department of the 
Environment and Heritage by 
ARIES” identified that internationally, 


® Box 4.77 
Master of Business Administration 


"In Australia, MBA programs have been 
offered since early 1960's, first at the 
University of Adelaide, L 
Melbourne and University of New South 
Wales. Australian MBA curriculum has been 
adopted and adapted from American business 
school MBA programs perhaps indicating 
that a unique Australian perspective of 
management education does not underpin 


Jniversity of 


the curriculum.’ 


Benn and Bubna-Litic, (2003, p.2) 


8 Box 4.78 
Barriers to Sustainability 


“The MBA continues to produce functional 
on- 


specialists drilled in analytical deci 
making rather than the collaborative, worldly 
and reflective managers needed to provide 
leadership and foster success in today's 
business environment." 


Mintzberg and Gosling (2002) in Benn and 
Bubna-Litic (2004, p.3) 


m Box 4.79 
‘Education about and for 
Sustainability in Australian 
Business Schools’*' 


This study was undertaken by Macquarie 
University and Arup Sustainability for the 
Australian Government and benchmarked 
Australian Business Schools against leading 
international Business Schools. The results 
of the study identified that there were no 
‘leading edge’ MBA programs offered by 
Australian Business Schools. 


ronm 
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® Box 4.80 
Criteria for Assessing 
Contribution of Business Schools 
to Learning for Sustainability** 


Criteria chat must be demonstrated by 
“Leading Edge’ Schools: 


* The MBA program is a) specialised in 
relation to sustainability or b) has a 
considerable number of core and elective 
courses based on education about and for 
sustain ability. 


Plus at least five further criteria must be 
achieved of the following: 


© The Business School includes staff who 
have teaching and/or research expertise in 
the area of learning for sustainability. 


© Staff and senior management recognise 
the importance of developing sustainability 
knowledge and skills amongst business 
graduates. 


e Students have the opportunity to address 
sustainability through their assignments. 


e Students are encouraged to construct their 
own understanding of sustainability across 
the program. 


e Students would develop skills in areas 
considered important to the understanding 
and implementation of strategic change 
toward sustainability such as of ‘critical 
reflective thinking’, systemic thinking, 
change management, stakeholder 
engagement, futures thinking. 


e Extracurricular and student-initiated 
activities on sustainability such as 
conferences, seminars, would be offered as 
part of the curriculum. 


© Key industry stakeholders in the area of 
sustainability are significantly involved in 
framing the MBA curriculum. 


© The Business School offers short courses on 
sustainability for those who cannot 
commit to an MBA. 


several university business schools have 
been recognised as offering ‘leading 
edge’ MBA programs that integrate 
education about and for sustainability 
within them (see Boxes 4.79 and 4.80). 
These MBAs are characterised by 
integrative core subjects which address 
sustainability in the context of business 
curriculum and learning which 
integrates skills of ‘critical’ and strategic 
thinking, scenario building and 
stakeholder management. The majority 
of these ‘leading edge’ business schools 
also conduct extensive research into 
sustainability carried out by faculty 

for the benefit of students, informing 
curriculum and offering education and 
services to businesses and industry. 


Examples include the MBA in Business 
and Sustainability offered by the 
Schulich School of Business at York 
University in Canada’, the MBA in 
Corporate Environmental Management 
developed by the School of Business 
and Economics at the University of 
Jyvaeskylae in Finland** and the MBA 
in Sustainable Enterprise offered by 
Kenan-Flagler School of Business at 
the University of North Carolina in the 
United States. Other institutions not 
associated with universities, such as the 
Bainbridge Graduate Institute? in the 
United States, also offer leading edge 
MBA programs — in this case an MBA 
in Sustainable Business. 


Unfortunately, there is currently no 
specialised sustainability MBA program 
in Australia. There are also no core 
sustainability courses in postgraduate 
business education. Although 
environmental or social sustainability 
themes do feature in elective subjects in 
Australian MBA degrees, these subjects 
do not develop the skills needed to 
empower graduates for strategic change 
towards sustainability. There are, 
however, examples of good practice 

in Australia. These include the MBA 
offered by the Australian Maritime 


College in Tasmania, which 
integrates sustainability specifically into 
the management of marine resour +s, 
and the University of Technology 
Sydney, which as well as offering « 
range of elective courses specifica 
designed to address the content a! 

of corporate social responsibility, 
sustainability, sustainable tourism 
and governance, also manages the 
‘Corporate Sustainability Project. (sec 
Box 4.81). 


MBA programs need to encourage 
students to learn and practice skills 

for understanding and implementin: 
change towards sustainability. 

These skills and knowledge include 

for example, ‘critical reflective 
thinking’, systemic thinking, chan 
management, stakeholder dialogo: nd 
futures thinking. Several Australi: | 
MBA programs offer optional sut ts 

which explicitly deliver these skil’ 

through their curriculum such av © | 
‘Management Ethics’ core MBA + 
offered at the School of Busines d 
Government, University of Car E 
(see Box 4.83). Other programs h 
as the Macquarie Graduate Sch of 
Management MBA program, | 
‘critical’ thinking skills for gen 


management, but not in the c xt of 
sustainability?**. 

Australian MBA programs als clude 
extra-curricular activities such at the 
RMIT School of Managemen -here 

an elective subject entitled “Crate 


Governance Concepts and Persy vives 
includes guest speakers, interactive 
workshops, class discussions and 
conferences as part of the activities”. 
The findings of the Australian Business | 
School Study?* identified that the | 
main barrier to sustainability education 
in Australian Business Schools is a lack 
of student demand for such courses 
but also that there was a general lack 
of dialogue between the Business 
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Schools and industry to help 


inform curriculum development. 

This leads to the conclusion that 

business need. ^ education about 

and for susta ity are not currently 
being met by Susiness Schools. 

To supplem- s finding, at an 

EE Summit ng Capacity 

for a Sustain: rure held 

in Sydney ir business and 

industry leac woke about the 

sustainabilit nges they face and 
the difficult: cruiting graduates 
with the nec kills to address 
these needs. sulted in ten key 

recommend see Box 4.83). 

There are a ofactions that 

can be taken siness Schools in 

order to imp ie dialogue and 
interaction | | themselves and 
industry to - that the needs of 
industry are ich as: 

* Invite ind presentatives to 
form pari versity Boards that 
inform cu n development 
towards st bility. 

* Involve in in delivering 
lectures an ses. 

* Seek indu »ut into the 
developm: real life case studies 
relating t ess change toward 
sustainabi! 

© Seek indus acements for 
MBA stud n sustainability 
focused organisations. 


* Involve industry in external 
program/course reviews on a 


regular basis, 


Given that student demand for 
Sustainability courses is also low”, 
there is a real need to raise the profile 
and benefits of MBAs oriented 
towards sustainability. It is unlikely 

at Universities will commit to 
developing new curricula until market 
research documents that there is a 
need for them. Industry could play 
àn important role in promoting 
Sustainability courses and increasing 
demand for opportunities in this area. 


m Box 4.81 
UTS ‘Corporate 
Sustainability Project” 


The UTS ' Corporate Sustainability Project was 
established within the Faculty of Business. The 
project aims to generate a cross-disciplinary 
understanding of how corporations can 
develop the skills, approaches and tools needed 
to better integrate environmental and social 
performance with key business objectives, and 
how to design and lead the change programs 
needed to make these shifts. 


B Box 4.82 
EE Summit Recommendations”: 


- Universities need to provide students with 
the critical, creative and futures thinking 
skills to develop innovative and alternative 
solutions to sustainability issues. 


2. Universities need to provide students with 
the action-oriented skills needed to 
motivate, manage and measure change 
towards sustainability. 


3. Universities need to provide students with 
the interpersonal and intercultural skills 
needed to redefine relationships amongst 
stakeholders. 


4. Universities need to provide students with 
the confidence and skills to deal with 
complexity and uncertainty. 


5. Universities need to review their 
curriculum to ensure the effective 
development and assessment of generic skills in 
learning for sustainability across all faculties. 


6. Universities need to involve a range of 
stakeholders (including business and industry) 
in overseeing this curriculum review process. 


7. Universities need to increase opportunities 
for students to learn through engaging with 
real and specific problems or tasks. 


8. Universities need to develop and strengthen 
partnerships with business and industry. 


9. Universities need to offer opportunties 
for professional development of staff in 
learning for sustainability. 


10. Universities need to ensure that all 


graduates, regardless of specialism have 
opportunities to learn about and for 
sustainability. 


SSS 


® Box 4.83 
Management Ethics Course”? 


In the University of Canberra School of 
Business and Government MBA Program 

the subject ‘Management Ethics aims to assist 
students to acquire and develop ‘critical’ 
thinking skills required for the successful 
practice of business within the framework of 
societal values. These skills include the ability to 
perceive the ethical implications of a situation, 
engage in sound moral reasoning and develop 
practical problem solving strategies. 


34 A National Review of Environmental Education and its Contribution 


to Sustainability 


In Australia, a range of Environmental 
Education initiatives are targeted at, 
and/or conducted by, business and 
industry. This document provides a 
review of Environmental Education 

in this sector and its contribution to 
sustainability in Australia. It forms part 
of a series prepared by the Australian 
Research Institute in Education 

for Sustainability (ARIES) for the 
Australian Government Department 
of the Environment and Heritage. 

The report consolidates experience of 
Environmental Education programs, as 
well as emerging trends in this area, so 
as to inform future work in this area. 


There is still an inadequate body 

of knowledge about what effective 
approaches to Environmental Education 
looks like within the business and 
industry sector. VET and government 
compliance programs offer the most 
Environmental Education opportunities 
to industry personnel. Business Schools 
are beginning to recognise the need to 
shift towards learning for sustainability 
but often lack the skills, capacity or 
leadership to action change. In addition, 
many corporate organisations are also 
recognising the role of interaction 

with peers and other informal learning 
through sustainability networks and 
social functions. 


While corporations are being 
encouraged to engage with 
sustainability, most Environmental 
Education resources and tools only 
disseminate information, rather than 
encourage the development of skills 
for action and strategic change. Many 
industry education initiatives offer 


Australia: Business and Industry Education 


technical training on environmental 
management, but they tend to have 
a limited scope and do not seek to 
redefine strategic directions or assist 
in defining alternatives to current 
organisational policy and practice 
towards sustainability. 


A handful of progressive corporations 
are showing leadership by educating 
their own stakeholders about and for 
sustainability. These companies are 
starting to integrate education and 
training programs into their Corporate 
Social Responsibility (CSR) policies 
and sustainability reporting initiatives. 
Others are utilising approaches such as 
Life Cycle Analysis to increase dialogue 
amongst and between industries 

and generate organisational change 
whilst providing further opportunities 
in learning for sustainability and 
developing partnerships. 


Currently Environmental Education in 
the industry sector tends to focus on the 
technical knowledge and skills required 
to perform certain environmental job 
functions and there are many examples 
of successful programs. However it is 
rare to find industry education programs 
that motivate or build the capacity of 
participants to reorient current practice 
for long lasting change for sustainability. 


To strengthen their contribution to 
sustainability, Environmental Education 
initiatives need to: 


© Provide opportunities to informally 
educate and engage senior executives 
in sustainability; 


e Educate and train managers an 
employees across the organisatic 
to develop the necessary skills 
and knowledge in aspects of 
sustainability; and most important s 


e Promote organisational learning in 
relation to sustainability issues. 


Recommendations 


The research undertaken by ARIE 

has revealed a number of key need 

in the areas of informal learning, 
product stewardship, educating 
stakeholders, resources and tools 
change, beyond compliance educ. on, 
environmental performance 
as contributions from the VET 
sector and the University Secto 

The following recommendatio 

have been derived from these | 

needs. The recommendations fy 
practical steps at a policy, pra: ad 
research level that could stren 

the contribution of EE towa: 
sustainability within the busi nd 
industry sector. 


as 


Policy: 
1. Government policy sho: 


a. Recognise that Environm 
Education initiatives foc: 
on compliance, environn i 
performance and product 
stewardship need to be m: 
closely aligned with lear 
sustainability; 


ing for 


a 


Encourage a shift away from the 
develop ment of prescr ipt ive tools 
and resources to ones which build 
motivation and capacity for 
long-term change; 
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ness and Industry Education 


c. Recognise d support the role of 
informal !«:rning; 

d. Support « ‘rate organisations 
which sec educate stakeholders 
on sustai ty; and, 

e. Strengthe gnition of 
sustainal y formulating a 
specific « ate Action Plan for 
learning rainability. 

Practice: 

2. Fund: th mentoring 
progra: zovernment staff 
respons designing and 
deliveri iess education and 
trainin; ives. The program 
would Fa series of one-day 
worksh rich would bring 
govern: aff together and 
deliver ! workplace visits that 
focus o dual/program needs. 

3. Provide ives (such as match- 
ing fur: evaluation training) 
for cori organisations 
to eval: id learn from 
their c in and training 
experi: ‘his would help 
them a: e impact of 
their ci programs and 
consid: of improving their 
manag: ind performance 
concern stainability. 

4 Enlist p: ional learning for 
sustain: educators to 
mentor » agers from corporate 
organisacions responsible for 
developin: corporate stakeholder 
education programs. 

5. Provide support, in the form of 


training or other resources, 

to facilitators of informal 
networks in order that they 
are able maximise the learning 
Opportunities for participants. 


Identify and categorise existing 
Opportunities for informal 
learning for sustainability 

across Australia and make this 
information available to companies 


and their employees through a 
public resource. This resource 
would also encourage companies 
to set up internal sustainability 
networks and to participate in 
external networks. 


Identify and categorise the 
sustainability resources and tools 
available to business and industry in 
Australia and make this information 
publicly available. 


Provide incentives for Business 
Schools to involve industry 
stakeholders in MBA curriculum 
development and practice. 

This may involve sustainability 
‘champions’ in the delivery of 
lectures as well as in course 
planning and reviews and/or 

work placements with a focus on 
sustainability. 


Provide opportunities for cross- 
institutional collaboration, which 
would aim to develop a ‘leading 
edge’ sustainability course for 


business executives and managers. 


Research: 
10. Research and document case 


1. 


12. 


studies of good practice which 
can encourage organisations 

to invest in building capacity 

to address sustainability issues 
at a more systemic level and 

to collaborate with multiple 
stakeholders for their resolution. 


Build relationships between VET 
providers and selected industry 
sustainability leaders to 
determine, through sector specific 
research, employer needs for 
sustainability. 


Expand previous research into the 
environmental components of 
National Training Packages to 
identify social and other aspects of 
sustainability and therefore provide 
a more holistic picture of the 
sustainability education currently 
available. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


Research and develop core 
competency standards in learning 
for sustainability as part of generic 
and employability skills offerings. 


Involve professional 

associations in needs assessment 
research to provide incentives 
which encourage responsibility and 
ownership of product issues in all 
parts of industry, not just amongst 
technical specialists. 


Fund evaluation of selected 
resources and tools for impact 
and effectiveness in order provide 
valuable lessons for future 
initiatives. 


Encourage corporate 

organisations to engage in dialogue 
with stakeholders to determine 
their own learning for sustainability 
needs. This can be done by funding 
sector specific participatory needs 
assessments, which would involve a 
number of corporate organisations. 


Fund action research within 
Business Schools to incorporate 
sustainability into existing 
courses and to develop new core 
units with a focus on sustainability. 


Fund longitudinal research which 
would assess the employment 

and careers of business students 
educated for sustainability. This 
will help increase demand and 
strengthen the case for addressing 
learning about and for sustainability 
within Business Schools. 


Investigate the approaches taken 
to similar issues (like company 
OH&S) to determine how 
government can most effectively 
foster cultural change for 
sustainability within organisations. 
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Glossary 


Action ! rch 

Action F ch can be used as a collaborative research 
tool, w! often represented as a four-phase cyclical 
process tical enquiry — plan formation, action, 
outcom rvation and reflection. It aims not just 

to imp: :t to innovate practice. Action Research 
provide table process for exploring ways in which 
sustain is relevant to the researchers’ workplaces 
and/or s, It views change as the desired outcome 
and in irticipants as researchers of their own 
practic: is way Action Research produces more than 
just a re document, It results in catalytic change for 
sustain Its focus on critical enquiry and continuous 
self-eval makes it a useful tool for professional 
develo; n Environmental Education. ‘Critical’ 
Action h aims to change systems and to embed 
change tice. 

Clear ion 

Clean: iction is the international term for reducing 
enviror impacts from processes, products and 
service ng better management strategies, methods 
and to iner production means the continuous 
applic: an integrated preventive environmental 
strateg cesses and products to reduce risks to 
humar he environment. For production processes, 
cleaner iction includes conserving raw materials and 
energy, 'ating toxic raw materials, and reducing the 
quanti: | toxicity of all emissions and wastes before 
they lea rocess. For products, the strategy focuses on 
reduci acts along the entire life cycle of the product, 
from ra«..terial extraction to the ultimate disposal of 
the pro Cleaner production is achieved by applying 
know-h..... by improving technology, and by changing 
attitude 

Community Education 


Community Education programs are taken to refer 

to all education programs which fall outside of the 
school, further and higher education sectors, For further 
information refer to Volume 3 and 5 in this series. 


Corporate € itizenship 

Corporate citizenship refers to the way a company 
leverages their social, economic and human assets. When 
a company uses its assets to bring about measurable 
gains not only for itself, but for society as well, that 
company is acting as a good corporate citizen. A good 
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corporate citizen integrates basic social values with 
everyday business practices, operations and policies, so 
that these values influence daily decision-making across 
all aspects of the business. It takes into account its impact 
on all stakeholders, including employees, customers, 
communities, suppliers, and the natural environment. 
For further information refer to ‘Corporate Social 
Responsibility’. 


Corporate Social Responsibility (CSR) 

Corporate Social Responsibility is the decision- 

making and implementation process that guides all 
company activities in the protection and promotion of 
international human rights, labour and environmental 
standards and compliance with legal requirements. CSR 
involves a commitment to contribute to the economic, 
environmental and social sustainability of communities 
through the on-going engagement of stakeholders, the 
active participation of communities impacted by company 
activities and the public reporting of company policies 
and performance in the economic, environmental and 
social arenas. For further information refer to “Corporate 
Citizenship’. 


‘Critical Theory’ 

‘Critical theory’ is a philosophical framework that seeks 

to radically critique systems of knowledge and power. 
‘Critical theory’ seeks to develop systemic changes as 
opposed to individual behaviour changes. It emphasizes 
the importance of engaging people in thinking critically 
and developing their own responses and actions to issues 
rather than imposing on them previously constructed 
actions. ‘Critical theory’ attacks social practices, which 
obstructs social justice, human emancipation and 
ecological sustainability. ‘Critical theory’ is what underpins 
education for sustainability approaches to Environmental 
Education. For further information see ‘Critical Thinking’. 


‘Critical’ Thinking 

‘Critical’ thinking is an essential part of learning for 
sustainability approaches to Environmental Education that 
challenges us to examine the way we interpret the world and 
how our knowledge and opinions are shaped by those around 
us. ‘Critical’ thinking leads us to a deeper understanding of 
the interests behind power and politics in our communities 
and the influences of media and advertising in our lives. 
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* Education about the environment 
Education about the environment is the most commonly 
practiced approach in Environmental Education. It 
focuses on developing key knowledge and understanding 
about natural systems and and complex environmental 
issues as well as developing an understanding of the 
human interaction with these systems and issues. 


è Education for the environment 
Education for the environment moves beyond education 
in and about the environment approaches to focus on 
equipping learners with the necessary skills to be able to 
take positive action. The education for the environment 
approach promotes critical reflection and has an overt 
agenda of social change. It aims to promote lifestyle 
changes that are more compatible with sustainability. 
It seeks to build capacity for active participation in 
decision-making for sustainability. In practice, however, 
education for the environment is often interpreted as the 
involvement of learners in one-off events or individual 
actions (e.g. tree planting) although occasionally they can 
trigger greater change on a social level. 


* Education in the environment 
Education iz the environment is an approach, which 
provides opportunities for learners to have direct 
experience in the environment and develop positive 
attitudes and values towards stewardship of the 
environment. The approach may foster a value-based 
environmental concern of the importance and fragility 
of ecosystems and landscapes. While ecological concepts 
may be taught through these explorations, the focus is on 
having positive experiences in a natural setting. 


Eco-Efficiency 

Eco-Efficiency was coined by the World Business 
Council for Sustainable Development (WBCSD) in 
1992 and defined as the delivery of competitively 
priced goods and services that satisfy human needs and 
promote quality of life, while progressively reducing 
ecological impacts and resource intensity throughout 
the life cycle, at least to a level in line with the earth's 
estimated carrying capacity. However, the concepts 

of Eco-Efficiency and Cleaner Production are almost 
synonymous. The slight difference between them is that 
eco-efficiency starts from issues of economic efficiency 
which have positive environmental benefits, while 
Cleaner Production starts from issues of environmental 
efficiency which have positive economic benefits. 


Environmental Education 

Environmental Education within this series r^^: co the 
overall field of education which engages lea: vith their 
environments, be they natural, built or soci range 
of practices and approaches to Environmer ication 
have evolved significantly since the term w used in 
the late 1960s. Initially in the 1970s educa ceived 
Environmental Education as ‘education / 

environment’ which focuses on developin: dge and 
understanding (see glossary). Environmen ation 


then progressed to favour the approach oí on 
in the environment (see glossary) which y 


experiencing environment and issues. In : : the 
practice of teaching ‘education for the envi i 
emerged as a dominant force (see glossary focus 
on participation and action to improve th iment. 
Currently within Environmental Educati: n still 
find examples of all these approaches in p he most 
recent development in Environmental Ed: heory 
and practice is ‘learning for sustainability proach 
challenges current practice in several ways ve more 
systemic change towards sustainability (sc y). 
Environmental Management Systems 

‘An Environmental Management System | 

that part of the overall management syste! 

includes organisational structure, plannin ‘Sy 
responsibilities, practices, procedures, pro 1 
resources for developing, implementing, « 

reviewing and maintaining the environm: cy. An 
EMS provides order and consistency for « ons to 
address environmental concerns through ition 

of resources, assignment of responsibilities igoing 
evaluation of practices, procedures and p: 

Envisioning and Futures Thinking 

Envisioning a better future is a process that es people 
in conceiving and capturing a vision of thei | future. 


Envisioning, also known as ‘futures thinkin, Ips 
people to discover their possible and preferred \\\ures, 
and to uncover the beliefs and assumptions that underlie 
these visions and choices. Envisioning offers direction 
and energy and provides impetus for action by harnessing 
peoples’ deep aspirations which motivate what people do 
in the present. 


Extended Producer Responsibility (EPR) 

Extended Producer Responsibility extends the traditional 
environmental responsibilities that producers and 
distributors have previously been assigned (i.e. worker 
safety, prevention and treatment of environmental releases 
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from production, financial and legal responsibility for 
the sound management of production wastes) to include 
manage! it the post-consumer stage. 


Learnin sustainability 


Learning istainability (also refered to as ‘education for 
sustainal r ‘education for sustainable development’) 
has cryst as a result of international agreements and 
the glol o actively pursue sustainable development. 
It provi w approach for current practice in 
Environ Education. This new approach attempts 
to move | education in and about the environment 
approa: ocus on equipping learners with the necessary 
skills to to take positive action to address a range of 
sustaina sues. Learning for sustainability motivates, 
equips < ives individuals, and social groups in 
reflectir w we currently live and work, in making 
informe: ons and creating ways to work towards a 
more su e world. This approach is underpinned by 
the prin ! ‘critical theory’ (see glossary). Learning 
for sust ims to go beyond individual behaviour 
change actions often associated with education for 
the envi t. It seeks to engage and empower people to 
implem: nic changes. For further information refer to 
Volume series. 
Learni isation 
A learn inisation is one which is based on the 
princip| iptive management and uses these 
techniqi hin the workplace. It promotes exchange 
of infor: between employees hence creating a 
more ki cable workforce. This produces a very 
exible « tion where people will accept and adapt 
to new | id changes through a shared vision. A 
earning. isation employs certain principles of 
learning ustainability, such as envisioning, systems 
and ‘criti. chinking to create an atmosphere of team 
learning develop shared visions and systems thinking. 


A key component of a learning organisation is that it 
incorporates che principles of adaptive management. 


Adaptive management is a systematic process for 
continually improving management policies and practices 
by learning from the outcomes of operational programs. Its 
most effective form ('active' adaptive management) employs 
management programs that are designed to experimentally 
compare selected policies or practices, by evaluating 
alternative hypotheses about the system being managed. 


Life Cycle Analysis (LCA) 

Life Cycle Analysis is a technique for quantifying and 
assessing the inputs and outputs affecting environmental 
performance associated with a product throughout its 
life cycle from production, through use, to disposal. 
LCA can assist in identifying opportunities to improve 
environmental performance. 


Participatory Action Research (PAR) 

Participatory Action Research is a collaborative process 
in which a group of co-researchers combine inquiry, 
‘critical reflection’ and action. A main component of 
PAR is that there are no ‘experts’ and as such all of the 
group are involved equally in the processes of inquiry 
and problem solving. PAR seeks to breakdown the 
traditional hierarchies and power structures experienced 
between researcher and researched. It is the participants 
or ‘researchers’ that have control and ownership of 

the process, direction of research and ultimately the 

use of the results. The process has been used as a form 
of group Action Research that encourages more open 
communication and discussion amongst colleagues 
regarding a specific task or issue. The group Action 
Research process invites deeper ‘critical reflection’ and 
thinking about change. For further information refer to 
‘Action Research’. 


Product Stewardship 

Product stewardship addresses the environmental 

impact of a product at all stages of its life cycle, from 
design, manufacturing, packaging and distribution 
through to end-of-life management. It shifts the 
responsibility for end-of-life management from the 
public sector (government and taxpayers) alone, to a 
shared responsibility that includes the private sector 
(manufacturers and purchasers). ‘The goal is to encourage 
environmentally friendly design, recycling, and to reduce 
the flow to landfills. For further information refer to the 
related concept of ‘Extended Producer Responsibility’. 


Socially Responsible Investment (SRI) 

Socially responsible investment is the integration of 
social responsibility and sustainability with investment. It 
includes all the financial decision-making processes that 
are a part of a prudent investment management approach, 
but it also includes the selection and management of 
investments based on issues of sustainability or social 
responsibility. Socially responsible investing can be 

done by either individuals or institutions. For example: 
foundations, religious organisations, trusts, investment 
pools and pension plans. 
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e Sustainability Focused Organisational Learning (SFOL) 
The term ‘sustainability focused organizational learning 
has been used to describe the experience of companies 
that are attempting to pursue sustainability or the triple 
bottom line while making substantial changes to their 
organizational cultures. For further information refer to 
‘Learning Organisation’. 


* Sustainable Development and Sustainability 
The idea of sustainability owes a great deal to the United 
Nations which in 1983 set up the World Commission on 
Environment and Development (WCED) and promoted 
quality of life for present as well as future generations. 
The key goals of sustainability are to live within our 
environmental limits, to achieve social justice and to foster 
economic and social progress. 


Issues such as food security, poverty, sustainable tourism, 
urban quality, women, fair trade, green consumerism, 
ecological public health and waste management as well as 
those of climatic change, deforestation, land degradation, 
desertification, depletion of natural resources and loss of 
biodiversity are primary concerns for both environmental 
and development education. 


‘The issues underlying ‘sustainable development’, 

or ‘sustainability’, are complex and they cannot be 
encapsulated within the diplomatic language and 
compromises. Sustainability is open to different 
interpretations and takes on different meanings not 
only between cultures but also between different interest 
groups within societies. Sustainability embraces equality 
for all, and for this reason a key aim of sustainability is 
to enable multi-stakeholder groups to define their vision 
of sustainability and to work towards it. For further 
information refer to Volume 1 of this series. 


e Systems Thinking 


Systems thinking is a type of thinking met! 
based upon a critical understanding of hov 


systems, such as environments and ecosy 
by considering the whole rather than thc 


parts. Systems thinking provides an alter: 
dominant way of thinking, which emph« 
understanding through deconstruction. | 


systemic thinking offers a better way to 
and manage complex situations because 
holistic, integrative approaches, which t: 
the relationships between system compo 
toward long-term solutions critical to ac 
of sustainability. Systemic thinking offe: 
approach to looking at the world and th: 
sustainability in a broader, interdisciplin 
relational way. Closely related to holisti: 
thinking, systemic approaches help us s! 
attention from ‘things’ to processes, fror 
dynamics, and from ‘parts’ to ‘wholes’. 


© Triple Bottom Line (TBL) 
Triple Bottom Line is an expanded base’ 
performance, adding social and environ 
to the traditional monetary yardstick. R 
the TBL is based on the premise that by 
and reporting social, economic and envi: 
performance, organisations can better pi 
challenges and opportunities, including 
considered intangible, such as reputatio: 
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